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The American Way of Life 


Marjorie Walters 


President, Department of Elementary School Principals and Principal, Harrison School, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


As President of the Departmentof Elementary 
School Principals for 1946-47, I extend greetings 
and best wishes for a successful year to all ele- 
mentary school principals and friends of the De- 
partment. You have conferred a great honor upon 
me in electing me to this position of leadership, 
and I pledge to you my earnest endeavor toward 
making this a year of increased accomplishment 
and growth within our ranks. I shall count upon 
the active cooperation and goodwill of the mem- 
bership and trust that together we may strength- 
en our position as leaders in the elementary 
schools. 

We are living in a strange era. Change and un- 

MARJORIE WALTERS certainty press upon us from every side. Never 

was the need for understanding ‘“The American 
Way of Life’’ more urgent. Beyond that is the greater need for world under- 
standing, cooperation, and the maintaining of a permanent peace. The boys 
and girls in our schools today are the ones upon whom will fall the responsi- 
bility for helping to attain these objectives. 

Statistics show that seventy-five percent of the students in the United 
States and sixty percent of the teachers are in the elementary schools. This 
puts a tremendous responsibility upon the elementary schools. Pupils now, 
as always, need the knowledge of the fundamentals of learning, character 
training, health, and citizenship, but greater emphasis is needed on teaching 
safety, cooperation with and tolerance for others, and respect for other 
peoples’ rights and property. More attention should be given to the gifted 
children from whom will come the leaders. At the same time others must be 
taught to be good followers. The elementary schools must do a better job 
of teaching. As President Truman has said, ‘There is need for more and 
better education.” 

As a leader in the school, who is better prepared to meet this challenge 
than the elementary school principal? No one is so well qualified to know the 
needs of pupils, teachers, and the community. May I urge every principal 
to rise up and meet this situation with all the professional leadership that 
our position demands. This is our opportunity to make teaching in the ele- 
mentary schools so attractive, meaningful, and satisfactory that we shall be 
holding teachers to this sacred task, rather than to be losing them into other 
lines of work. It is also our opportunity to make learning so forceful in the 
lives of our pupils that no one can ever say they left our schools unprepared. 
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The GI’s Reactions to the Fundamentals’ 
Karl H. Berns 


Assistant Secretary, National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


It is true that I am not qualified to define fundamentals, nor have I all 
of the answers of the GI’s because they fill the whole gamut of spontaneous 
expression, from the most vulgar to the highest type of creative endeavor. 
If there is any one over-all observation that has come from the war, it is the 
utter dependence of a person on his colleagues. I, for one, am indebted to the 
10,000 Navy boys who steered our convoy on a zigzag course across the 
broad expanses of the Pacific, ever and anon dodging the awaiting submar- 
ines. I shall never be able to repay my debt of gratitude to the more than 100 
pilots of the Army, Navy, and Marine Air Corps. Some of them were kids 
from your schools who left before graduation to enter the service. With them 
I had the opportunity to fly more than 35,000 miles in the Southwest Pacific. 
Then, to the tens of thousands, yes, hundreds of thousands just plain “GI 
Joes” with whom we have lived and worked I owe a sense of gratitude that 
I can never repay. From them I learned more than from the years of legal 
training and the courses leading to the doctorate. 

We must constantly bear in mind that the GI was a representative cross 
section of all of America—the good and the bad, the humble and the wealthy, 
the illiterate, the well educated, rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief. They 
all found themselves in the uniforms of the armed forces. 

My first experience with their versatility came while on shipboard. Travel 
on troop ships was in striking contrast to some of the Cook’s Deluxe Tours 
which we enjoyed in peacetime. Our particular ship had been built prior to 
World War I to accommodate approximately 700 passengers. That night in 
the late fall of 1942 in the blacked out harbor in San Francisco we saw more 
than 4,500 troops go on board that ship. After a few days on the high seas, 
the troop commander came to me and said, ‘“‘The motion picture equipment 
on the ship has broken down, and we would like to have your unit assume the 
responsibility of all entertainment on board the ship.”’ 

My startled reply was, ‘““May we use GI talent?” 

Within twenty-four hours we had three shows in production. Some of 
them were a bit rough in spots—perhaps could not be presented to a sophis- 
ticated audience—but some of them rivaled Broadway productions. I had 
learned my first lesson from the GI. You could recruit from them any kind 
of educational, recreational, or entertainment talent in the world. 

Long ago our theory of transfer of training in education was exploded, but 
these GI’s were taught or had caught something in the public schools which 
made them creators, producers, and consumers of their own arts. How much 
in contrast this was to the soldiers of our allies! Again and again, I had the 
opportunity to visit the camps of Australian and British soldiers. Somehow 


1Address given at the General Session of the Department of Elementary School Principals, Buffalo, New 
York, July 1, 1946. 
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they seemed to lack free, creative, self-expression. I do not know where it is 
taught or how it is caught in the public schools, but the extra-curricular 
activities, and I hate that expression because to me they are fundamentals, 
give opportunities for leadership for their own club, assembly session, or 
society. Here the pupil serves as a leader (a king for a day) and, yet, he must 
subordinate himself for the welfare of the entire group. This is fundamental 
training in a democracy. 

Our first port of call in the Southwest Pacific was the island of New Cale- 
donia, sometimes regarded as the Little France of the Southwest Pacific. 
Here I learned the second lesson ‘in the reaction of the GI’s to certain funda- 
mentals. It is a sense of being at home in any place in the world. We saw 
them nonchalantly walking along the quaint narrow streets that were not 
unlike the cities of southern France. I saw them at the cathedral which was a 
replica of Notre Dame. In later times, after the jungle heat and the battle 
of Guadalcanal, I saw those famous U. S. Marines—those Leathernecks, 
many units whose average age was only eighteen—react to the land ‘down 
under’’—Australia. Somehow I felt that geography instruction had improved 
during the last quarter of a century. 

About all I remember of Australia was that it was a little splash of color 
on an island as it appeared in a school geography. I did not realize that it 
was a continent about the size of continental United States and that it had 
physical characteristics not unlike our own country. It, too, has its chain of 
mountains along the eastern seaboard like our Appalachians, Blue Ridges, 
and the Great Smokies. There lay the broad, level middle west. There was 
the chain of mountains along the west, while not as spectacular as our giant 
snow-capped Rockies, at least could be compared with them. The large 
cities were located along the eastern seaboard—Melbourne, Sidney, Brisbane, 
Rockhampton. 

At this point our comparison seemed to end because it was the land 
“down under’’—12,000 miles away from home. Its very seasons were in 
reverse. Just now as we are having the heat of summer here in Buffalo, the 
people in Melbourne are dressed in their winter clothes because it is the 
middle of winter. Of course, the entire continent is nearer the equator and, 
therefore, more tropical. As you know, the Tropic of Cancer crosses the 
Western Hemisphere in the vicinity of Mexico City which places all of the 
United States in the North Temperate Zone, whereas the Tropic of Capri- 
corn crosses Australia in the vicinity of Rockhampton which places the 
northern half of Australia in the Torrid Zone. Of course, the very flora and 
fauna are strikingly different from those of our own country. The wallaby, 
kangaroo, and platypus belong to an animal kingdom that is far removed in 
antiquity because Australia represents one of the oldest land areas on the 
face of the globe. And then the population is far different than our own. The 
United States is a land teeming with 140 million people whereas the entire 
Commonwealth of Australia, a country as large as our own, has fewer people 
than live in New York City. I do not know why I am talking about the geog- 
raphy of this land—this fascinating land ‘‘down under.” It is only to empha- 
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size again that we can no longer live unto ourselves in a small isolated area 
in the United States. What happens in the land “down under”’ and in the 
jungle islands of the Southwest Pacific affects us. Do you really know why 
our American women have their lovely schoolgirl complexion? It is because 
of the little black men who slave under the burning rays of a tropical sun in 
the jungles of the Southwest Pacific. You see, they are harvesters of coconut. 
You see them with jungle knives slash these coconuts in two, dig out the 
white meat and dry it, and carry it in huge sacks to the ships so that we may 
have coconut oil which is essential in the manufacture of good toilet soap. 
We are most generous to them. The richest soap companies pay approxi- 
mately $1.60 per month to the natives who work in these jungles. For the 
first time in the history of mankind the American Red Cross and the Aus- 
tralian Red Cross provided some hospitalization for these natives who were 
scourged with tropical disedses. For the first time the men of the Medical 
Corps made an honest-to-goodness study of the diseases that scourged these 
little black people since the beginning of time. Yes, what happens in the 
jungles does affect our daily living. 

I would not have you believe that all GI’s were world conscious, nor 
could they grasp the significance of living in this new and strange land. I am 
saying that it was a kind of openminded awareness that peoples in another 
country could make some contribution to our culture. This has been taught 
in our schools. I presume that is why many of the GI’s brought back the 
Australian and European brides. 

My third lesson in the GI’s reaction to fundamentals came in the jungles 
of Guadalcanal, New Guinea, and the Islands. Again, I am not certain just 
how it is caught or taught. It is a sense of physical fitness and well-being. At 
this point I should like to pay special tribute to the men of the Medical Corps 
who for the first time in the history of mankind made these horrible jungles a 
safe place for white men to live. Maybe I can illustrate it in a more tangible 
way. This sense of physical fitness was illustrated again and again by the 
Army mess kit. Never, with the exception of rare combat conditions, did I 
ever see a dirty, unsanitary mess kit. Never did I see a soldier’s pack that 
did not contain a tooth brush. Among the first items which shipwrecked 
sailors asked for was a tooth brush. Boys who came out of combat asked for a 
chance to bathe, shave, and brush their teeth. In the convalescent leave 
areas the luxury of a hot water bath became almost a religious ritual. I am 
trying to say that personal cleanliness was a characteristic of the American 
soldier, sailor, and marine under all conditions. Again, I know that compari- 
sons are always misleading, but the soundness of the teeth of the American 
soldier is so impressive that all foreigners comment. In striking contrast I 
found my civilian staff of Australians lacking most of their natural teeth. 
The teaching of hygiene and health habits in the public schools can be 
recorded as a characteristic of American education. Our teachers are worthy 
of ‘ highest award in this area of training. The GI had learned this lesson 
well. 


The fourth lesson comes from the grim experiences of the GI in battle, 
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in the hospital, and from the mud and slime of the jungles. It is a sense of 
good humor that gets him by the hard circumstances. I shall never forget 
my first trip to a base hospital in Australia. I heard a young marine dictate 
the following message to a Red Cross worker, ‘“‘Mother, it is simply wonder- 
ful. I now have a blonde secretary, and she will write my letters.”’ 

You see, he had lost both of his arms in battle, and soldiers who have had 
this experience do not write too well. 

Once in a jungle hospital in New Guinea we had a GI who was dying. 
Everyone knew it. [ remember one of the nurses saying, ‘‘Isn’t there just one 
little thing that we could do for you?” 

He said, ‘‘Yes, I would like to see you dressed in a pink, silk evening 
gown.”’ 

To produce a pink, silk evening gown in the jungles taxed the ingenuity 
of both the Army-and the Red Cross, but from the silk fabric of a Japanese 
parachute plus the dyes from the jungles an evening gown was produced. 
If you could have seen the dying GI cling to the Army nurse and speak of 
home and sweetheart in America—it is one of the stories for the books. It is 
that kind of GI courage and good humor that seems to see us through the 
difficult places. All of us hated the yellow atabrine pill which was so effective 
in keeping malaria away, but also dyed your skin in a ghastly yellow gold. 
But, the GI could even make light of this bad medicine. He drew pictures of 
the most beautiful women that could be produced. These appeared on coco- 
nut trees in the jungles with the label: “If you wish to enjoy this after the 
war, take your atabrine now.” It became a very effective instrument of per- 
suasion to bring about regular medication. This remarkable sense of good 
humor and constant chatter seemed to be an outstanding characteristic of 
the men of our armed forces. Again, I am not sure how it is taught or where 
it is caught, but it is a fundamental of American education. 

The fifth lesson is one of rather common observation. It is a remarkable 
sense of fair play. There is perhaps no soldier in the whole world who griped 
more than the American GI, but he never griped if the going was tough so 
long as everybody shared alike. But, if the top sergeant or the second lieuten- 
ant received better food and clothing, he could gripe to the high heavens. 
And yet these same boys would never place a colleague who was known to 
play fair in jeopardy. Some of the greatest stories of heroism of the war 
have come from this sense of good sportsmanship. In the classrooms, on the 
playgrounds, in sports and in extra-curricular activities the American youth 
has been taught a sense of fair play and justice. He thinks quickly but does 
not respond too well if he has had no part whatever in determining the wel- 
fare of a group. Maybe this is again a fundamental of American education. 

Lesson number six came from a Negro boy who had just come from a 
bloody battle with the Jap snipers. I can see him yet in an almost hystericdl 
frenzy. He said they shot at him from every coconut tree and from behind 
every log and from every cave. He said the machine guns opened their throats 
and cut his comrades in two. 

“What's the use of continuing the fight? When I go back, I'll ride ina 
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‘Jim Crow’ car. I'll be the last to be re-employed and the first to be laid off 
when depression comes, and when I die I’ll be buried in a ‘Jim Crow’ ceme- 
tery.” 

A chaplain sat in our tent. His reply is significant for this confused period 
of reconstruction. 

He said, “Son, you have fought for a chance to bring about some changes 
for you and your people. If you had fought on the other side, you would be 
fighting against that chance.”’ If there is anything that has come from the 
lips of men who have seen combat at its ugliest, it is that there is no place 
in American life for intolerance toward race, creed, or social conditions. 

Lesson number seven came on the beachhead of an obscure jungle island 
on the equator. There is perhaps nothing more spectacular than an armada 
ready to make a new landing. Many times during my experiences with the 
senior officers of General MacArthur’s staff, I made the comment, ‘‘Well, 
you fellows certainly are doing a lot of paper shuffling.”” But, when I saw the 
clock-work precision of an invasion, I knew that there was a great deal of 
meaning to all of this shuffling of paper. 

Prior to D-Day the Air Corps has a process which is known as softening 
the beach. So effective is this bombing that scarcely a living thing remains. 
Then, the morning of D-Day you watch this process of landing several divi- 
sions of troops with each ship at the right place at the right moment, with 
the Navy standing by with overhead long-range shelling of the remains of 
the shore defenses, and with the Air Corps furnishing an umbrella of protec- 
tion for the landing crafts. On this particular day everything went according 
to a well defined schedule. By the end of the day a cargo of supplies as high 
as a one-story building extending for more than five miles along the beach 
had been unloaded, and two divisions of troops were inching their way into 
the jungles. I returned to the deck of a Liberty ship and just as the darkness 
of the tropics came, in that instant, a lone Jap flyer flew over the beach and 
dropped two bombs. Flames shot into the air for more than a 1,000 feet. 
Ammunition exploded all night. The Signal Corps alone lost five million 
dollars worth of equipment. The Quartermaster refused to estimate; perhaps 
more than ten million dollars worth of equipment went up in smoke and 
flames. We had witnessed the most gruesome and most spectacular Fourth 
of July celebration that one could ever behold. Fortunately when the dead 
were finally counted it came to less than 200, but this is but a fraction of the 
official cost of the war. If we could multiply it a million fold, we could not 
determine the devastation that would be wrought by atomic bombs. 

What was the reaction of the GI’s? This blankety, blank business must 
never happen again. It echoed through Guadalcanal, Iwo Jima, Leyte, the 
Philippines, and Japan. I am sure that similar voices 6f protest came from 
Anzio, Normandy, the Battle of the Bulge, and Germany. Somewhere in 
American education the vocation of war-making was omitted. Thank God 
for the omission. The GI wants to return to peaceful pursuits. Look at Bill 
Mauldin’s cartoons or read Ernie Pyle’s books. They have portrayed the 
GI as we know him (sick of the whole bloody affair of killing fellowmen). 
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The eighth lesson from the GI sounds a discordant note. I observed it 
first in Melbourne. After the blood and misery of Guadalcanal, we were sent 
to one of the loveliest cities on earth,— Melbourne, Australia. Weeks later, the 
manager of one of the finest apartment buildings in the city called regarding 
the conduct of four American officers. I visited the apartment. Never have 
I been more ashamed of my fellow countrymen. They were not illiterate 
youth; they had graduated from some of our finest schools. What was this 
disgrace? It was the utter lack of regard for property. Holes as large as silver 
dollars burned in expensive carpets. Draperies were stolen. Every piece of 
furniture ruined by burning or liquor stains. 

I saw another phase of it on army posts. The waste of food, clothing and 
material was almost criminal. We saw GI’s empty barrels of high octane 
gasoline to fill a cigarette lighter. The looting of a Red Cross cargo of hospital 
supplies was one of these examples. Forgive me for saying it, but we placed 
New Guinea natives as guards over certain Red Cross supplies because of the 
looting by our own men. The stealing of the Crown jewels of the House of 
Hesse is only a more classic example of this disregard for property rights. 
No, my fellow educators, too large a minority of the GI did not learn a re- 
spect for property either in his home or at school. It is still an unlearned les- 
son in American life. Such respect for property must be our concern, if we 
would have others respect our possessions. 

So far I have said nothing of our traditional three R’s—reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. Yes, they are important. Again and again the members of 
the armed forces came into our office and said, “‘I could be a tail gunner, if 
I only had a little more mathematics’’, or “‘I could be a supply officer, if 
only I could keep my records a little more accurately.’”” The best answer to 
the GI’s reaction to these fundamentals is what has been demonstrated on 
every college campus of America. The overwhelming return of soldiers to 
institutions of higher learning is because the terrible pains of the war im- 
pressed them so much with their own inadequacies. 

If I may leave my subject for a moment to say that perhaps no beginning 
teacher was more naive than your speaker. I had a kind of missionary zeal. 
I believed that the twenty-five rural school children who attended the one- 
room rural school in our middle west would all be leaders in American life. 
I saw great statesmen. I felt sure that the brightest lad would become the 
president. I thought I saw great bankers, engineers, economists. I even 
thought that that rascal who got into a fight every day would become a 
general. I had no feeble minded children, and I recognized no problem cases. 
Did you ever have the experience of leaving a community for a quarter of a 
century during which time you had lost almost all contact with your former 
students and then return to that community? If you have done so, you had 
some surprises. My twenty-five students after a quarter of a century are 
grouped pretty much as follows: One has achieved a place of national im- 
portance. He is a federal judge. Only two would be known outside of their 
community. The one is a fine cabinet maker. The other the “garden variety” 
of a traveling salesman. Five are successful farmers or are married to success 
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ful farmers. They own their farm or are good tenants. They go to church. 
They have well-reared children. I am sure they insist on the use of a tooth 
brush. Approximately five are itinerant semi-skilled and unskilled workers 
and some very mediocre housewives. One has been killed. One has died. 
One is a semi-invalid. Several are unknown. One is the town drunk. He fre- 
quently sobers up in the county jail. One has passed bad checks and has been 
arrested on a forgery charge. 

I am trying to say that we train a representative cross section of American 
children. The GI’s and their reaction to this American system of education 
was the reaction that representative citizens make. This education has been 
good, and some has been bad, some has been adequate and inadequate, has 
been well-financed and has been housed in hovels. 

What of the future? Schools must be encouraged. In civilization’s race 
there are two horses running—education and the atomic bomb. We have 
placed our wager on the side of education. If only the peoples of the world 
will put their heart and lay their dollars on education’s side, we can win. To 
win we must do our job so well that even our mockers will admit that educa- 
tion can set us free and give us peace. Educators will need help. It is through 
your organization and the parent National Education Association that 
teachers can speak on great national and international issues and is in con- 
trast to the voice of the lone teacher in the wilderness who cries for help. 





IN MEMORIAM 
Elizabeth R. Malcolm 


The loss of Elizabeth R. Malcolm, principal, Truman Street School, New 
Haven, Connecticut, will be felt not only by her many friends in the teaching 
profession, but also by the children whom she guided during her years as 
teacher and principal in New Haven. 

Miss Malcolm was well-known and loved nationally, for she served as a 
vice president and a member of the Executive Committee of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals. Just before her death on September 9 she was 
a member of the Department’s Editorial Committee and helped prepare the 
current yearbook, Learning World Goodwill in the Elementary School. 


She is not dead, this friend—not dead, 
But in the path we mortals tread 
Got some few, trifling steps ahead 

And nearer to the end— 
So that you, too, once past the bend, 
Shall meet again, as face to face, the friend 

You fancy dead. 

Robert Louis Stevenson 
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Education for What?’ 


William E. Blatz 


Institute for Child Study, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada 


My topic is “Education for What?’’, but on the way here, I thought that 
should be changed to ‘‘Education, And So What?”’ Anything I say this 
evening must not be taken as criticism of the educational policies in the 
United States. Anything I say derogatory of education applies only to 
Canada, for, after all, I am a guest here. Of course, if the shoe fits, then it 
will not pinch. 

It is very difficult for us, who have been in education so long, to get the 
idea that when the child comes into school he has a goal just as we have. 
We have our goal toward which we want him to strive, and we hold it up to 
him. One of the most difficult ages of childhood, from the standpoint of a 
psychologist, to discover what children are thinking about, what they want, 
and so forth, is during the years between six and twelve. It is an almost 
uncharted ocean, and yet for nearly a century we have been shoving them in 
at one end of our schools and ejecting them from the other. Then we pat 
ourselves.on the back. 

I am reminded of a little child in one of the blitzed areas in London whom 
I interviewed with the teacher during the war. This youngster was not doing 
very well, and the teacher was saying, “Johnny, if you don’t buck up, you 
will be here in kindergarten until you are 60.” The child started to cry and 
said, ‘‘But momma promised I could leave school when I am 14.”’ 

What is that child’s goal?—to get in the door at the age of six and then 
wait for eight years to get out. We have a much better job to do than we 
have been doing. I am not in the least satisfied that the goals of education 
today are either what we want or what the children want. 

Our main job is to see that the parents want something better than they 
are getting. I can remember the day in Canada when parents were not al- 
lowed in the schools. We still have some principals who will not allow parents 
to come in and sit for a morning in the class to watch what is going on. It is 
the parents, ultimately, that will determine the goal of education. We can sit 
at conferences and talk and listen, but the lowest common denominator is 
the parent. Unless we get out and talk to parents; unless we ask them what 
they want and perhaps suggest what they should want, we can stay in our 
little group of educators and we can talk to each other as we are doing here, 
but we will get nowhere. It is the parents we have to educate, because, after 
all, parents have the children. We can talk all we like about the family being 
sacred, divinely organized. The family as an organization is an efficient unit, 
if we make it so. And, by the way, the family is the only guarantee that 
democracy will survive. We must strengthen the family! To do so, however, 
we have to have higher ideals in our educational system than we have today! 


, 1Address. given at the Dinner of the Department of Elementary School Principals, Buffalo, New York, 
July 1, 1946. 


—_— 
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You may say there are intelligent parents, but they are uneducated from 
the standpoint of educational goals. I remember one parent bringing a child 
into the school for the first time. In the library there were a great many books 
for the students to read. Many of these books were beyond them, but they 
tried. This lady—intelligent, well-educated—came in, looked at all the books 
and said, ‘‘Dr. Blatz, do the children read these books?”” When I answered, 
“Yes,” she said, “Do you think they should? Won’t they get ideas from 
them?”’ 

Let me give you what I consider to be three goals of education today, 
not the ones we publish, but the goals we seem to be pushing our children 
toward in Canada. 

The first of these is some form of vocational skill, and by that I mean 
skills which ultimately the children will exchange for money, for a salary. 
That includes reading, writing, and arithmetic, because these are skills 
which can be exchanged for money. The average parent looks upon education 
as an entreé to higher salary schedules. I do not know where this interest in 
vocation began, but it seems to me that we are right in the middle of it, and 
that the average parent and average teacher look upon this pupil as a pros- 
pective wage earner. Now what happens? We have the rather interesting 
spectacle of a child taking on the vocation of flag-pole sitting. Where would 
he learn that? He learned it in the elementary school. Not that particular 
vocation, but the ideas to turn skill into money. Similarly, we have people 
who enter marathons, walkathons, and danceathons. 

This attitude is aided by any Chamber of Commerce. “Bring all the fac- 
tories you can into this city! We will give them free land, make them free of 
taxation for 20 years, so that we can build up a city that today has a popula- 
tion of 70 thousand into one which will have a population of 120 thousand 
in 20 years!’” How many towns on this continent have at one time or another 
used the phrase, “‘Watch us grow!’’? They learned that in elementary school, 
as if the process of growth were something of which to be proud, whereas, we 
know, that growth is a biological phenomenon over which we have very little 
influence. 

We give the children no time to choose, for by the time they have gradu- 
ated from the elementary schools they have become impregnanted with the 
philosophy of money. We have to get rid of this emphasis on vocational 
skills! It has no place in a civilization which is interested in seeing that chil- 
dren grow up to fulfill a destiny which is so significant at the present time. 
I challenge any of you to say in a few words what will be the destiny of this 
human race in the next few years! 

The second goal in elementary education seems to be intellectual agility, 
an emphasis on tricks that the mind can do. Just think of the time that is 
spent in spelling and in memorizing certain forms of literature! The basis of 
it is an intellectual snobbery that arose on this continent some seventy-five 
to one hundred years ago. It arose because individuals who had striven in 
order to make a place for their families suddenly got the idea that their 
children had to be better than they. This, perhaps, is a laudable goal, but 
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they chose as the significance of that betterment that they could write, 
whereas their father made a cross. 

Out of this has grown a serious aspect of our civilization. ‘Information 
Please”’ is a sign of an educational decadence, when five or six men can hold 
the ears of a continent to demonstrate that they have gathered together in 
their mind countless number of unimportant data. They even have the 
children doing it. 

For seventeen years at the Toronto Family Court, where problems are 
presented every week in rather pathetic sequence, I have not yet been con- 
sulted on the problem of marital discord where the outstanding problem was 
not economic, and I consider that at the top of the difficulties of two people 
not living together. This does not mean that they have too much or too little 
money; it means that here are two people who have not learned to budget, 
how to deal with money, in such a way that it does not cause innumerable 
conflicts. We are a fairly literate country, and in those 18 years I have had 
only 2 people who could not count, add, subtract, or divide. They learned 
all of that in the elementary schools, but the application of these principles 
is lagging. I would like to inquire how many of you, single or married, run 
on a budget. How many of you who are single would find it difficult to take 
to budgeting and have the decisions that lay therein shared by another per- 
son? It is a difficult thing. The intellectual knowledge of numbers is not 
sufficient to make it possible to deal with that important thing called money. 

The final goal in our school is problem solving. I must confess we have 
made perhaps as long strides in this as in any other field of our educational 
endeavors—so much so that science has outstripped us. We have people 
who can make safes, and we have people who can crack safes. Both of them 
went through the elementary school, and we had no way of knowing if they 
were going to make one or crack one. 

Here we have three things—vocational skill, intellectual agility, and 
ability in problem solving. These are the things that we, in Canada, are 
stressing in our elementary education, and we have seen where it leads us. 

Now we doa little more in Canada. We try to build up those fundamental 
things that mean character—honesty, punctuality, tidiness, cleanliness—to 
the extent that we have accepted the overt manifestation of these as a sign 
of character. For some years I have been protesting that these are alibis. We 
stress punctuality. We give a prize at the end of the year if a pupil has not 
been late, and we give him something else if he is late. What happens? We 
grow up to be adults. We come to conventions, and unless this is a very 
unusual convention there has not been one meeting started on time. Sup- 
posing there had been a sort of superior educator who had said, “Okay, 
don’t start at 6:30 and you won’t get anything to eat.’’ You would have been 


united in your wrath. Yet you say to ‘the kids’, “If you are punctual, you f 


will get a better job than if you are not.’’ That is not true. Imagine a railroad 
engineer who has made such a fetish of punctuality that he sees a washout 
and says, ‘To hell with that, I have to get there on time!”’ 

I have discovered in my clinical practice that the only result of overdue 
emphasis on this thing is to develop in children an obsession. They feel they 


——— 
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must be punctual; they must be clean, courteous, honest, or they throw all 
of them to the four winds. None of them ever stay in that mature path which 
takes these things as merely a social convenience. The convenience is for the 
teacher, and not for the child. 

Thus we find this not only in our elementary schools, but in our private 
schools that lure children who have to pay far more than they would in ele- 
mentary school. As an aside I would like to say that in Canada we pride our- 
selves on being a democracy, yet those people who yell the loudest about 
democracy are those who send their children to private schools. What do 
they talk about in private schools? That they are going to do better jobs 
than the elementary schools? They do exactly the same thing. I can assure 
you that the white paper that was published last year in England on Educa- 
tion would be very interesting reading for most of you. There, they are pre- 
sented with a problem that is far more intense than ours, but they are hand- 
ling it in a way we can imitate. They are asking themselves, ‘Should these 
private schools exist? Should there be in a democracy any suggestion that a 
possession of money should reflect on the opportunities of children?’’ We are 
taking these private schools in Canada for granted. 

You may ask, ‘‘What can we do about it?’’ That is always the hardest 
part. I was interested in reading ‘Time’ two or three weeks ago to see a part 
of a judgment handed down by one of our members of the Supreme Court. 
There was a court suit, a case having to do with an action brought against 
a newspaper that was criticizing a county judge for not prosecuting certain 
individuals in that state. This judge said, ‘‘A newspaper has a perfect right 
to criticize and discourage, even if it is scurrilous and violent.” That implies 
that individuals have a right to do as they like. We must provide certain 
laws to take care of them in the communities. 

I would like to ask you this question, “If you are driving an automobile, 
have you a right to park in a restricted area, if you are willing to pay the 
fine? The law is perfectly clear: if you park there you are fined $2.00. Have 
you a right to do that as a citizen? We have not answered that question to 
ourselves, and we have not answered it to the elementary school student. 
It is a problem I have not solved because so often we expect these children 
to conform to a disciplinary philosophy to which we do not conform. 

You are all adults who have ration cards. Some of you here are married. 
You took the ration cards of your children, husband or wife, and went out 
to purchase things. Did you then in the home deal out individual ration 
cards to your children and wife? Did you take the butter and divide it into 
four portions and then sit up all night to see that somebody did not swipe 
some? Most mothers, I am sure, gave a little bit more to their children than 
to themselves. Why did we have to have ration cards in Canada? Why did 
not the Premier get on the radio and say, ‘‘We are short of sugar and butter. 
Until further notice, please do not buy more than one-half pound per week 
per person.’”’ You know damn well it would not work! You see, the point is, 
we are trying to teach these children generosity, sacrifice, and we do not do 
it ourselves. How can we talk to these children in high-falluting terms when 
the black markets are with us? We should stop philosophizing with children, 
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for we have to take it back. When they become adults they all join the 
conspiracy. Perhaps these 8, 9, 10 year-olds do know. Do you realize that the 
7, 8, and 9 year-old child was not the least bit disturbed about the atom 
bomb? He has been living with it with Buck Rogers, yet most of us have 
been getting high blood pressure. 

It seems that our efforts as elementary-school principals ought to be 
directed toward three things. The first of these goals is an appreciation of 
the expenditure of effort, independent of the results. It is very important 
that we should do this because something has gone wrong with the expendi- 
ture of effort today. I was talking to an architect who was telling me that 
bricklayers in Toronto are laying 400 bricks a day. The average bricklayer, 
working fairly leisurely, should lay 1200 bricks. What’s happening to the 
other 800? I do not know. Mind you, I am not in any sense belittling labor. 
All I know is that there are individuals who are willing not to put forth 
effort. Just imagine a physician getting half through an appendix operation 
and saying, “I am only going to do half of this today. Bring him back to- 
morrow.” Suppose teachers do the same thing. You see, something is hap- 
pening to us on our educational field. We are passing children out into a 
field where whatever we have taught them in the way of ideals is very easily 
shrugged off. J 

The second thing we have to teach is submergence. We have to teach 
children that it is not important to lead. We, in Canada, have been training 
leaders now for 50 years. Where are they? Where are all those leaders that 
every parent sends his children to school to become? Well, they don’t turn 
up, but they all feel disappointed. 

Our culture is a very peculiar one. It is based on Christianity which says, 
“The Meek shall inherit the earth.’’ Yet the child gets on the stage and says, 
“I am the king of the castle, you are the dirty rascal.’’ If you do not believe 
me, why are there so many scholarships, degrees, diplomas? 

Every parent sends his child to school and wants him to be head of the 
class, a statistical impossibility aided and abetted by these pseudo honors. 
When the father looks at his male child for the first time, does he say, “He 
is going to grow up to be Vice-President?” 

I can assure you that there is no instinct for dominance. There is no 
instinct that impels us to beat somebody else. 

You may ask how this situation could be remedied. When you go back 
to your schools next week or next month, cut out all prizes, all marks. 
Marks were invented by somebody or other to manifest the idea that the 
only way to educational success is over the prostrate bodies of your col- 
leagues. There is not a teacher here who cannot say within a month how 
the children are going to rate. If you cannot do that, stop teaching! Why 
then do we have these competitive examinations? Is it so that an individual 
may go through life feeling he can beat somebody? 

Finally, we have to develop in children the appreciation of aesthetics. 
Aesthetics is not just having dinner in the Chinese room. It is not a realiza- 
tion that the front of the high school has some marble on it with a name 
engraved. Aesthetics goes deeper than that, and the basis of it is tolerance, 
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not only of your neighbor, but of things. This is difficult to develop in an 
educational area where leadership is always stressed because you cannot 
have tolerance if your want to be a leader; because you cannot be a leader 
unless all the others are submerged. This can be developed only by an ap- 
preciation of how much effort it takes to do anything. Those people who 
know what effort it takes to paint a picture, cook souffle, or build a house 
are the only people who can appreciate the aesthetics of anything. Today 
most of our aesthetics is canned. Therefore, we appreciate something some- 
body says we should. Hence, ‘‘Information, Please.” 

How can we develop aesthetics in children when we crowd them together 
in schools? Some of us have schools with a population larger than that of 
a small town. One cannot appreciate people when they are too close. When 
you go through a museum or art gallery, you do not go up to the exhibits 
with a magnifying glass. You stand away from them. When I spoke in 
Tulsa a year ago, the principal of that school boasted that he had 5,000 
children under the age of 16 under his jurisdiction. Five thousand children 
in one city block! How can one develop in children the spirit of tolerance, 
aesthetics, social submergence under those circumstances? 

In Canada we have rural schools that are disgraces. We are trying to do 
something about them. It isn’t just the thing to build a nice school and to 
develop in children throughout these early years such traits as tidiness and 
punctuality. We have to develop in them a goal toward which they are 
striving and which they wish to maintain through their own efforts. We 
have not succeeded in doing that in Canada. 

We are having one of the biggest stock booms that we have ever had. 
What does that mean? These people who were in our elementary schools in 
1927 and 1928 are now trying to get something for nothing. That is why 
they buy stocks. Where is there in that an appreciation of aesthetics? I am 
sure I cannot find it. 

We have a greater task to do in our elementary education than we have 
ever done before. I am going to drag in again that thing that has been in 
every speech I have heard since last August, the atom bomb. It is within 
our imagination at least that we can all be destroyed. Why? Because as I 
see it, our intellectual agility has outstripped those things we should have 
been implanting in children and have failed to do. We might have de- 
veloped atomic power, certain things that have to do with medicine, but 
surely we should sit and think, “I am the product of our schools.” 

What have we done to counteract it? I would say we have done very 
little. We have abetted it, and unless we are willing to strike down some of 
the things in education that most educators have accepted as sacred, such 
as marks, prizes, and the aggrandizement of the people at the top at the 
expense of those at the bottom, and throw them out when we find them to 
be faults, we shall go on, every generation graduating a generation and 
each one staying exactly where we were. 





Success soon palls. The joyous time is when the breeze first strikes 
your sails, and the waters rustle under your bows.—Charles Buxton. 
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Professional Study for Elementary School Principals 


Roben J. Maaske 


President, Eastern Oregon College of Education, La Grande, Oregon 


As a concomitant of the increasingly important position of elementary 
school principal, there must necessarily come an increased recognition of 
the need for advanced professional study by principals. 

Who Become Principals?—It is still quite customary for promotions into 
the principalship to come to promising elementary or high school teachers 
and to supervisors or teachers of special subjects. In the main, the modern 
procedures in effective administration of an elementary school are somewhat 
unknown to them, except through observation. Perhaps there are too many 
principals who have utilized only this observation of other principals, plus 
their own practical experiences, without taking advantage of a professional 
course bearing directly upon modern elementary school organization and 
administration. 

There are many high school principals and superintendents in smaller 
schools who have the administrative and supervisory responsibility of the 
elementary school grades. To many of these the special problems of the 
elementary school are quite foreign. Their effectiveness undoubtedly would 
be greatly enhanced through professional study in courses dealing directly 
with the administration of elementary schools. 

Professional Study—Of course, professional study during summer or 
regular sessions at a reputable college or university is not the only solution. 
The alert principal will do some professional reading, attend conferences, 
seek professional advice, and do some experimenting on the job. Too often, 
however, this results only in catch-as-catch-can learning of odds and ends, 
here and there, rather than in a thorough, comprehensive understanding of 
administrative problems and solutions in the elementary school. 

Almost every elementary school principal feels, at one time or another, 
the need for an overview of various aspects of his job, and an opportunity 
for penetrating study of his professional problems, under competent leader- 
ship. As one means of satisfying this need, the author proposes in this 
article to suggest the outlines of a professional course based on his experience 
in college teaching and earlier experience as an administrator and supervisor 
in elementary education. 

Type of Course Desired—It goes without saying that a stereotyped 
lecture course on elementary school organization and administration, with 
a generalized rehashing of textbook materials, will not accomplish the pur- 
pose effectively. Such a course as here suggested follows quite a different 
approach and procedure. It should be broad and comprehensive, permit of 
joint constructive planning by the instructor and students, and should have 
enough flexibility to permit individual principals to concentrate upon their 
special problems. 

In preparation for such a professional course in Elementary School 
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Administration, each principal or prospective student should bring to the 
class a well-thought-through list of problems and questions. These should 
be compiled not only from his own thinking but also from that of his teachers 
and students in the school. The principal should have at least one or more 
special problems relating to his school which he desires to explore carefully. 
Each principal or student should bring materials developed by his school to 
exchange for similar materials brought by other principals. 

The syllabus for such a course will have the materials and problems for 
consideration organized into appropriate units, with clearly defined objec- 
tives or outcomes suggested for each unit. It will contain a series of related 
readings carefully selected for appropriateness and for freshness of ideas. 
These will be from book sources, periodicals, bulletins, theses, manuals, 
yearbooks, encyclopedias, and unpublished sources. Each unit will also con- 
tain a list of pointed study and thought questions and problems, with certain 


units setting up suggested projects or problems to be prepared in written 
form. 


Outline for Desired Course—Such a course in Elementary School Ad- 
ministration as herein proposed is based on the experience of the author in 
teaching such courses, under various related titles, in university summer 
and regular sessions. Each of the ten units suggested for the course will be 
considered, together with a concise summary of the main topics and prob- 
lems included under each. 


Unit I—The Evolving Elementary School Principalship. The objective of this unit is 
to aid the student to gain a perspective on the increasing professional importance of the 
position. 

Stages in the development of the principalship are reviewed, as well as leading research 
studies on the status of the elementary school principalship. Standards of preparation, 
professional qualities, growth qualifications, duties of principals and the inherent oppor- 
tunities of the modern elementary school principal are stressed. 

Unit II—Evaluating the Elementary School Program. The objective or outcome for this 
unit is to enable each principal to analyze and evaluate his own elementary school according 
to certain approved criteria. 

This procedure affords an opportunity for an insight into needed improvements. It 
brings into ready focus the strengths and weaknesses of each school and serves as a moti- 
vating influence for group discussion and intensive study in succeeding units. It also pro- 
vides a point of departure for special written projects or selected problems for further study 
by each principal, with special relationship to his own situation. 

Unit I1I—Administrative Procedures for Curriculum Improvement. This unit has for 
its objective acquainting the student with various procedures used for initiating curriculum 
improvements in a school. 

It concentrates first upon the research of needed curriculum changes applied in an 
evaluative way to his school by each principal. Methods of administrative procedure are 
studied in curriculum revision, with a careful consideration of the steps involved, difficulties 
to avoid and factors to consider, as well as their application to differing conditions in 
individual school systems, large and small. 

Unit IV—Cooperative Improvement of Elementary School Instruction. The objective for 
this unit involves obtaining a practical working knowledge of the nature and outcomes of 
good instruction as well as the steps to be followed in improving instruction in the school. 

A modern concept of supervision is developed with a study of various bases on which 
a sound program rests, in both large and small school systems. The relationship of curriculum 
and instruction, begun in Unit III, is developed further here. Emphasis is placed on co- 
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operative activities on which principal and staff can unite for achieving effective instruction 
in working with pupils. 

Unit V—Administration of Pupil Personnel. The outcome set for this unit is to gain 
for the principal assurance and confidence in the program of general management and 
guidance of pupils. 

Some study is given to the psychology of the elementary pupil and factors involved 
in his constructive development. The keeping and use of approved cumulative records and 
reports is stressed. Basic principles in the classification and promotion of pupils are thor- 
oughly considered and special procedures studied. Guidance as a function of the elementary 
school and its relationship to the daily teaching program are given practical emphasis 
throughout this unit. 

Unit VI—Administering the Special Services. For this unit the objective is to acquaint 
the principal with approved methods for administering effectively the various special 
services of the school. 

These services consist principally of the library program, the health service, the school 
cafeteria, child guidance clinics, and the school bus transportation program where it is in 
operation. Other services consist of special classes for atypical pupils, attendance service, 
visiting teachers, and social welfare services. In the case of each service, its objectives are 
analyzed and approved methods of administration are examined for application in various 
types of school situations. 

Unit VII—Administering the Extra-Classroom Program. The objective of this unit is 
to gain a philosophy on extra-classroom activities and a functional knowledge of how to 
administer them. 

As a preliminary, a sound concept of the interrelationship of extra-classroom activities 
to curriculum activities is developed. Among the topics and problems included for con- 
sideration in this unit are the programs of boy and girl scouts, campfire, 4-H clubs, Junior 
Red Cross, problems of field excursions, evening public performances, school clubs, after- 
school and evening recreation programs, home work as related to school activities, money- 
saving programs, home hobby development, and religious classes. In each case the approved 
administrative procedures for effective management are studied. Emphasis is given also to 
the proper accounting of school funds involved in certain of these programs. 

Unit VIII—Public and Community Relations Program. For this particular unit, the 
objective is to gain a functional knowledge of principles and procedures utilized in a sound 
public relations program. 

The objectives for such a program are definitely outlined and the procedures necessary 
to achieve them are studied in their application to various situations in large and small 
schools in differing systems. Emphasis is laid in the program on the participation of teachers, 
students, custodial and other employees, as well as the principal. Other topics include the 
agencies for school interpretation, types of information desired by the public, components 
of educational leadership, home and community contacts, the Parent-Teacher Association 
and other community groups. 

Unit IX—School Buildings, Equipment and Supplies. The outcome or objective here 
is to gain a working knowledge of the proper operation and maintenance of the school 
building and equipment, as well as the ordering and distribution of supplies. 

While only certain of the administrative responsibilities in this program are reserved 
to the elementary principal in most school systems, a familiarity with approved adminis 
trative procedures is necessary in any event. The immediate responsibilities of the ele- 
mentary principal are studied, and suggestions and hints are made on school building use 
and the replacement of equipment and supplies. 

Unit X—Developing a Philosophy of Leadership. The objective for this unit is the 
acquisition by each principal of a philosophy for improvement of his potential leadership. 

The unit opens with a discussion of basic principles and sound procedures in democratic 
school administration. Qualities of leadership are evolved and suggestions for the further 
development of an individual principal as a leader are considered. The necessity for careful 
planning in cooperation with the staff is emphasized. The important role of the alert pro 
fessional elementary school principal in a modern education program is stressed. 


——e 
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The study and discussion in the several units are amplified by selected 
panel, symposium and duo-discussion topics appropriate to each. The 
special talents of individuals within the group are utilized to report before 
the class interesting experimental developments in schools represented. 
Individual conferences on special problems or projects with the instructor 
are encouraged. Exchange of materials between the principals in the class 
is promoted. Each principal is encouraged to prepare a written plan of im- 
provements to be made in his school during the ensuing three-year period. 

Such a course as outlined above will serve to give the principal renewed 
assurance that he knows his job. He can move forward with constructive 
plans, confident that he is on the right track. His student colleagues will 
afford him a correspondence list of better principals in various localities for 
a continuing exchange of information and ideas. It will, moreover, reveal to 
him the strengths and weaknesses of his own program upon which he can 
bring to bear careful and progressive planning for continuous improvement. 





Appointment to. Editorial Committee 


President Marjorie Walters has selected Hazel 
Sizer, Principal, Central School, South Charleston, 
West Virginia, to fill the unexpired term on the Edi- 
torial Committee caused by the recent resignation of 
Miss Elizabeth Malcolm. Miss Sizer will work with 
the Committee on the preparation of the 1947 Year- 
book and will be chairman of the Committee for the 
1948 Yearbook on The Elementary School Principal- 
ship. 

Miss Sizer received her Bachelor of Arts degree 
from Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia and 
her Master of Arts degree from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, New York. She has 

HAZEL SIZER also taken courses from the University of Virginia and 
Syracuse University. Miss Sizer served three years as 
a member of the Executive Committee of the West Virginia Elementary Prin- 
cipals Association and at present is executive secretary of the State Association. 
She is also a member of the State Yearbook Committee, Criteria for Evaluating 
Elementary Schools. Miss Sizer is president of the Kanawha county Elemen- 
tary Principals’ Association, West Virginia, and is a member of Delta Sigma 
Epsilon Educational Sorority and Delta Kappa Gamma Honor Society. 

Other members of the Editorial Committee are Harold V. Baker, New 
Rochelle, New York, and W. George Hayward, East Orange, New Jersey. 
The Committee is assisted by Hazel Davis, Assistant Director of Research, 
National Education Association. 
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Criteria for Selecting Units of Work in the 
Elementary School’ 
G. Max Wingo 


Assistant Professor of Education and Principal of the University Elementary School, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


To an increasing degree much of the work of the elementary school is 
being carried on by a type of classroom organization variously called “unit 
of work,” “project,” “activity,’’ “center of interest,’’ or some other name. 
It may be that subtle differences in interpretation exist among these terms, 
but in a general any or all of the terms indicate a type of experience for 
children in which a central problem, area of study, or interest is taken as 
the core of the work of the class, and other activities emerge from and are 
organized around this center. For purposes of this discussion the term unit 
of work will be used to denote classroom procedure of this kind. 

The unit of work was developed to combat the atomism of the traditional 
elementary school curriculum with its rigid subject-matter organization and 
lack of pupil participation in planning and evaluation. The traditional 
curriculum was atomistic because it operated on the supposition that subject 
matter and skills could be taught in isolation from each other and from any 
central problem or interest and then could be expected to operate later in 
meaningful ways in conduct. One of the concerns of those who carry on 
units of work must be to avoid the evils of the old atomism and to avoid 
substituting for it a new kind of atomism, which may be quite as undesirable 
in its effects. 

It is unfortunate that some people believe developing a unit of work is 
more a matter of improvisation than anything else. As those who have 
utilized this approach know, organizing a fruitful unit of work requires more 
study and planning on the part of the teacher, more understanding of 
children, and a wider cultural background than any other type of curriculum 
procedure. 

A teacher’s responsibility for selecting units of work varies with the 
school system in which he works. In some systems courses of study specify 
precisely what units are to be developed at a given grade level, and teachers 
are expected to confine themselves to the prescribed topics. In other systems 
no specific topics for units are assigned but the general area within which 
units may be developed is indicated. Whatever units are carried on must 
fall within the assigned area. In other systems teachers are left free to select 
for development any unit of work which appears to him and his class to have 
worthwhile possibilities. 

Since under the second and third plans many teachers are left com- 
paratively free to select units of work, it is important that some set of 
criteria be developed to assist a teacher in judging which topics and pro- 


1Reprinted from School of Education Bulletin, University of Michigan, for March, 1946, by permission 
of the author and the Bulletin. 
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cedures show most promise. The following list is offered for this purpose. 
It is not held that these criteria constitute the sole basis for planning units 
of work. It is maintained, however, that they are fundamental and will 
appear in some form in any adequate list of criteria for selecting units of 
work. 

1. Does the proposed unit of work grow out of and coincide with the interests 
of the group? This criterion indicates not concession to pupil interest but 
enlistment of it. All young children have many interests, as anyone knows 
who has ever observed children outside the school situation. The teacher’s 
problem is not how to develop interest in reading or arithmetic. His problem 
is to discover those areas of experience which already have interest for 
children, to help them plan and carry out activities which have educational 
possibilities, and which children would not be able to do without adult 
suggestions and help. 

Whether children originally advance the suggestion for a unit is not of 
so much importance as whether they really seen any possibilities in it once 
it has been suggested and some explanatory work done. If it is apparent 
that only the teacher sees any possibilities, the proposed unit had better be 
abandoned in favor of something else. 

2. Does the proposed unit make provision for continuity of experience? 
There is a real danger that unless attention is given this factor a new kind 
of atomism may develop in elementary education. A series of discrete, un- 
related units of work may involve many of the unfavorable factors associated 
with the discrete subject-matter areas of the traditional curriculum. What- 
ever else the principle of continuity of experience may indicate, it is cer- 
tainly true that new experiences and activities are interpreted and planned 
in terms of previous experience. In assessing the possibilities of a proposed 
unit of work the teacher may well consider whether his group has sufficient 
background of experience to carry on the proposed unit in a fruitful way. 
Certainly he will wish to determine whether in the new unit it will be 
possible for children to use things they have previously learned in order to 
understand new things and carry out new activities and thus deepen and 
extend the meaning of these previous learnings. 

3. Are there sufficient resources available for developing the unit? It is 
doubtful that a good unit of work can be developed in elementary education 
on the basis of printed material alone. Such units invariably become bookish 
and academic. A variety of printed and illustrative material suitable to 
the maturity of the group is essential but not sufficient. A teacher must 
discover whether visual aids of various kinds are available. He must make 
an investigation of resources in the community which may be used. He must 
decide whether materials for construction and art activities are available. 
All this does not imply costly material and equipment. It does imply in- 
genuity on the part of the teacher and ability to discover and judge what 
available resources may be valuable. 

4. Will there be opportunity for pupil planning and evaluation? A fruitful 
educational experience may be defined as one in which an individual works 
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out a proposed course of action, puts his plan into action, and observes 
critically the outcomes of his actions; that is, planning, execution of the 
plan, evaluation. The traditional curriculum, because the activities were 
already planned, were administered by the teacher, and evaluated by him, 
gave no opportunity for the kind of educative experience inherent in plan- 
ning. A unit of work will also suffer this grave lack unless it is selected and 
organized on the basis of planning by the pupils. Teachers must remember 
that while the art of planning must be learned, it is learned and refined by 
having frequent opportunity to participate in planning activities. | 

5. Will there be opportunity for functional development of skills? One of 
of the problems facing the elementary school is that of finding ways in 
which the common school skills may be developed so that they have mean- 
ing for children. A skill may be said to have meaning for an individual when 
he knows what it may be used for and is actually able to make use of it in 
meeting new situations. One of the most promising attacks on this problem 
lies in arranging units of work in such fashion that there is much oppor- 
tunity to develop and use skills in a functional manner. There has been 
considerable success in making reading a functional part of the unit of work. 
There has been considerably less success in making arithmetic functional. 
This is an area which needs much study by teachers. We are in no position 
as yet to develop arithmetical skills solely within the unit of work. Yet 
every teacher will increase the total educational value of a unit if he selects 
and organizes it in such a way that there is opportunity for learning and 
using number concepts and skills within the unit of work. The principle of 
developing skills meaningfully through functional use is clear enough. The 
implications of this principle for teaching technique, however, still need 
careful investigation. 








CURRICULUM BULLETINS 


The Curriculum Laboratory of the 
University of Oregon issues a large 


number of bulletins—study guides, 


units of work, courses of study, etc.— 
which are of interest to principals and 
teachers in the elementary school. 
Each bulletin deals with a single topic 
and is based on an actual teaching sit- 
uation. The bulletins have been pre- 
pared by teachers and/or curriculum 
committees, and are issued at actual 
cost. Inquiries regarding these bulle- 
tins should be addressed to Hugh B. 
Wood, Editor, Curriculum Bulletin, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore- 
gon- 


THE CHILD AND HIS 
CURRICULUM 

J. Murray Lee and Dorris May Lee 
are planning on revising their splendid 
book, The Child and His Curriculum. 
They would appreciate any courses of 
study published since 1940 or descrip- 
tion of practices which represent in- 
teresting developments or innovations 
in the field of elementary education. 
If they think that they can improve on 
the fine material in the first edition, 
let us do our part by helping them. 
Such material should be addressed to 
Dean J. Murray Lee, School of Edu- 
cation, State College of Washington, 
Pullman, Washington. 
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Philosophy for the Principal 


Edith Sargeant Malins 


Principal, Valverde and Alameda Schools, Denver, Colorado 


“Principal!” What a name! Not even Sea Biscuit could win with such a 
handicap! The children interpret this name as “principle,”’ a law, a rule, 
something to heed, but never as “‘prince of a pal.’’ With all the effort one 
can make to overcome this idea, just slip once in the opinion of those around 
you and see how “‘principal”’ is spelled! Why don’t our Congressmen rename 
us? Almost any other title would be better. 

I am afraid, however, that it has not been entirely the fault of the name. 
We principals, ourselves, have added much to what this name means, and 
it is high time that we look ourselves squarely in the mirror and see just 
what each one of us can do about it. 

The Mail Box System—Much of our time is given to executive work. 
Why, then, don’t we use a system that works the best and antagonizes the 
least? The best plan that I know is the “‘mail box”’ system. Every time I 
have some rule, order, change, or suggestion, I put a note in the teacher’s 
box. The same system is used for the custodian, clerk, nurse, and social 
worker. It goes something like this: ‘‘Plans for the 6 weeks. See me, please. 
Thank you. E. S. M.” The teacher then can see me when she is in the mood, 
has had time to make the already late plans, has some good excuse, or is 
so glad she was not “bawled out’’ that she is ready to grovel. ‘‘Dust on the 
walks. See me, please: Thank you. E. S. M.”’ And are those walks clean 
before the custodian comes in with “some little old note from you”’ that he 
didn’t understand! 

In some cases I get no response from the individual. I let this happen 
once! From then on, I keep a carbon copy of my important messages, catch 
the culprit in a conference, and if any “‘back talk’’ is given to me that no 
notes were delivered, I produce the duplicates! To be sure, so far I have 
never had to resort to these tactics, for the “old ones’’ tell the ‘“‘new ones” 
that the mail boxes mean business. But it surely keeps the peace. It saves 
me from speaking of something that is annoying at the time and must be 
caught, but which a day or even an hour later will be of far less importance. 
And the lesson is learned just as well. 

This method keeps many details off my mind. I do not worry about 
what I should say to Miss Jones when I see her at the end of the hall, but 
can pass the time of day with a free conscience. I have been so successful 
with this device that I feel sure that if I meet St. Peter and 7f he tells me 
to take the golden rocking chair, I will absent-mindedly say, “Please put it 
in my box. I might forget it!”’ 

All requests, orders, and requisitions should be handled ‘through the 
office.” If the P. T. A. president should want a 200 pound oak table brought 
from the basement to the third floor, the custodian can wiggle out of it most 
pleasantly with “I have not had any orders from the office, and you know!” 
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The teachers cannot take advantage of the custodian and cannot blame 
other teachers for not cooperating. Orders must come through the office; 
then the principal’s broad shoulders can take the brunt of any inharmony— 
and they should! 

Clerical Work—If possible, arrange to lighten the work of the teacher. 
Do all of the clerical work possible in the office. Type the names on the 
report cards, fill in the cumulative record cards, write the notes. It won't 
take long and the teacher thinks she is just ‘“‘spoiled’’ and works tooth and 
toenail to do better work in the classroom. The interest on this type of 
procedure is better than Ideal Cement! 

Remember that teachers are teachers and not clerks. If the principal 
cannot correct reports and be accurate, get the clerk to do it, but don’t 
expect a teacher who is using another part of her brain all day suddenly 
to sit down and become a secretary! It can’t be done! I can do either fairly 
well, but Heaven help me when I have to do both. My figures are made up 
out of thin air and little do I care! 

Organization—When you have an appointment with a teacher, keep it. 
Be on time. Point out real values to them. Show them how to watch for 
improvement of their pupils and not just keep abreast of the course of 
study. Teach them how to keep outlines in their classes which will last 
for six weeks; what a good lesson plan is (whether written or just in her 
mind); and how to keep records that show work which the teacher has 
actually taught and what the pupils have actually learned, and whether they 
can work by themselves or not. This eliminates much useless worry. We 
soon find that they will learn in spite of us. Interpret the supervisor to them. 
Give her some talking points and see the difference in the mental attitude. 
Let the teacher know that she is not as likely to attain success in her field 
if she keeps her light hidden under a bushel. She should complain if she is 
snubbed. All the world uses salesmanship, and the teacher has to use the 
best! 

In some school systems no class interruptions are ever permitted. Noth- 
ing is more irritating than to have to stop in the middle of a word and 
hold up a dirty mitten that some careless child has lost and will be too 
ashamed to claim in front of his giggling classmates! Don’t suddenly whirl 
into a room and ask the children to make a May basket because this is 
May Day and some patron would be so impressed if the little children 
observed it. Arrange the meetings, the P. T. A’s, and days to be observed 
half a year in advance’ and they can be handled easily. Along with this, 
show the teachers how some of the office work is managed. Have a meeting 
on “‘Problems of the Principal.’’ Don’t let this last as long as it could if you 
discussed everyone. Just hit the high spots. 

Meetings—Don’t have many and unnecessary meetings. And set a time 
limit. Then if the teacher wants to go to the beauty shop she won’t miss 
her appointment. Her looks will help her far more the next day than any- 
thing a principal might have to say in the last 10 minutes. There are times 
when she should be excused from a meeting; let her know this. Perhaps an 
old beau has come to town. Let her go and meet him. I have never known 
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a case when she did not return a better teacher. ‘‘He has grown so old and 
fat, positively has no money, and he and his wife have been just miserable!” 

Impartiality—In giving these privileges, never have favorites. Don’t 
have favorites at any time. Treat all the teachers the same. Give each one 
her due. Push them all alike. Find out that Miss Culture is strong on poetry 
and let her orate at a teachers’ meeting or ina P. T. A. If Madame Executive 


‘can handle a movie, let her room take one, and so on. It is not hard to find 


an interest in even the dullest bird! 

Every principal should have an unlimited telephone in her home. She 
should call the teacher who has been ill and show some sincere interest in 
her welfare. Often it is possible to detect just what brought on this attack 
and in some cases it can*be remedied. Meet her when she returns, to see 
“how things are going.’’ Urge in a teachers’ meeting the value of the ‘‘Novel 
Club,” buy the latest, which several members may trade around, and lend 
to those who are ill. 

Accessibility—A principal should always be able to answer the telephone. 
I arrange it so that some child may answer and say, “‘Valverde School, pupil 
speaking. Yes, she may come to the phone; she is not too busy.”’ Of course, 
I am always heartily shocked when a blustering boy takes charge and, in his 
endeavor to help me, bawls out to a member of the Board of Education, 
“Naw, she ain’t busy! She likes to talk over the phone!’’ But even this is 
better than, ‘‘She is too busy and cannot be interrupted.’’ The next phone 
call is usually to the superintendent! These calls are important because 
when someone does not know you or has to face you, usually the truth 
comes out. It is sound logic to hear this as often as possible. We should ever 
be on the alert for adverse criticism. 

The Administration—Take a day off once in a while and visit the Junior 
High School. See what you have accomplished in the past. Never miss an 
opportunity to get in a wedge for the administration. At present we have 
a superintendent who writes charming and well-chosen letters. He is the 
most popular personage in the schools in my district, for he always answers 
any notices which the patrons send to him. He acknowledged our Study 
Club list to the secretary and his letter was read with quiet appreciation 
in the P. T. A. meeting. His splendid cooperation was received with smiles 
of pleasure. We were being noticed. Every principal can learn just what to 
do to popularize the administration officers. They don’t have time to come 
to every school and sell themselves; we had better do it for them. 

Personalities—Women principals, never tell one teacher anything about 
another teacher! Don’t even say that her dress is pretty, or wonder where 
she is when she ought to be here, or anything. It never works! Just look 
blank; that’s not hard for some of us to do! Don’t try to do so much that 
you are tired and nervous. This leads to irritability and frowns, and each 
teacher thinks that these are meant for her! She won’t pay any attention 
if a man looks grumpy—no! She just remembers her father or her husband 
at breakfast and thinks that it is “just like a man,” but that women are 
different! Her only experience is with her mother, or with her sorority sisters 
who smiled at one another even if they had a dagger in their hands! So there 
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is no use trying to break down ideas and habits of generations just because 
you are human! 

Loyalty—Insist upon protecting the teacher. Be loyal to her with the 
parents and the administration. Write and sign the notes which must go 
home. When a pupil must be excused during the day, have some form which 
the teacher, another teacher or the principal, as well as the home, must sign, 
in order to have a written record that the child was safely guarded. Put the 
teacher on the P. T. A. program and then give her a boost to the parents 
when she returns to her post. Teach her how to be an excellent teacher so 
that she is sure of herself. Lighten as many duties as possible with monitors, 
and don’t have a stroke if she seems to impose a bit. She’ll make it up. We 
all have to sometime or other. 

Morale—Step into each classroom every day. Have an open mind. Don’t 
get the reputation that ‘‘today she was looking to see if my old desk was 
clear’’ and something else tomorrow. If you see something which needs 
immediate attention, put a note in the teacher’s box and it will be taken 
care of without any further to-do. And when you go from room to room, 
pick up the seating chart, look at papers, and learn the name of every child. 
This is a matter of practice, and 600 names are not hard to learn (especially 
if you have had a round with all of them and their parents!) Then when the 
teacher is looking for a moment to come up for air, ask if you may say 
something to the class. Ask the teacher to “‘close her ears’”’ and then tell the 
children some complimentary things about their teacher. If you can’t do 
any better, watch the newspapers to see what honor she has gained. In the 
case of one teacher, I was stumped when the morning paper told me that 
she had won in a skiing tournament and I was so grateful that I renewed 
my subscription. 

Parents—Along with this, you must know the parents. Introduce them 
at the P. T. A. Be sure you meet them when they bring their children to 
school for the first time. And if you can’t do any-better, just ask them their 
names. I know it is awkward when you have known Mrs. Smith for five 
years and can’t think of her name, but if you use tact she will think that 
you are only human and be glad of your interest at the end of this time. 
She knows better than you do that she doesn’t have any more personality 
than a tub of butter or you could not forget her! 

When you discuss Bill with his parents and you know you are going to 
tell them that he is just what they know he is and hoped the school would 
never guess, before you begin, beg his parents to “stick up for him. If his 
parents won’t, what chance will he have in life? Who else ever will?’’ And 
then you can lay it on with a thick brush and get results! Aladdin’s Lamp 
is not in it! 

Talking Shop—During the noon hour, don’t talk “‘children.’’ If anything 
could be worse, I can’t imagine. I know the dangers of politics or religion, 
but give me a straight-ahead fight on these rather than to hear of the 
“beastly little Tom” and the “sweet little Sue’’! This is poisonous to me. 
We decided to fine any teacher who erred in this matter, and it worked! 
We can hardly wait to get together at noon and discuss the latest movie, 4 
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book, the morning’s news, or the latest styles. We are then ready to return 
to our work much refreshed. 

‘‘Musts’”’ for the Principal—Why should a teacher be expected to be a 
first class nurse? The principal should cure the bumps on the heads, stop 
the bleeding noses, and call the ambulance, as a matter of course. The 
teacher should not be expected to thank the marvelous principal for being 
such a help. This leads to “‘lick spittling,’’ “tuff hunting,” or, in more 
common terms, “polishing the apple.’’ How tiresome that becomes! Under- 
standing is lost, untruths are told, and little loyalty is given. Both courage 
and respect are taken from the teacher. 

New Ideas—Keep up with the new ideas. Know the value of taking 
movies, especially colorchrome. Know why we are eliminating special rooms, 
and what the latest educational fad is! We must keep up in styles of clothing, 
and every profession has its new quirks. This leads easily into teaching 
teachers how to work so that they will know the value of the minute. 
There are plenty of devices and recipes along this line to fit the occasion. 

If each of us would make his own creed, put himself in the other fellow’s 
place, and have a sense of humor, we would avoid the many wrinkles which 
so easily accumulate on the principal’s brow. 





Education for All American Children 


Convinced that elementary education is in a transition period and that far- 
reaching changes are destined for the elementary school in the near future, the 
Educational Policies Commission has made its major project for the current 
year the preparation of a statement of fundamental policies for American ele- 
mentary schools. The Commission is cooperating closely with the Department 
of Elementary School Principals of the National Education Association. In 
order to gather material the Commission has employed a temporary staff in- 
cluding Richard Bowles, elementary school principal of Austin, Texas; Mrs. 
Grace Dodge, elementary school teacher of Boothbay Harbor, Maine; Paul 
Hanna, Professor of Education at Stanford University ; William Vincent, Pro- 
fessor of Education at Pennsylvania State College; and Laura Zirbes, Pro- 
fessor of Education at Ohio State University. These experts will supplement 
the work of the regular staff of the Commission. In order to obtain concrete 
evidence concerning desirable modifications in the elementary school program, 
this staff is visiting forty outstanding elementary schools, rural and urban, 
private and public, in all parts of the United States. The staff members will 
visit classes, observe curriculum development programs, analyze the relation 
of school and community and attempt to collect the cream of forward-looking 
practices. On the basis of these observations a report will be drafted and made 
ready for publication in the summer of 1947. Elementary school principals are 
cordially invited to submit suggestions to the Commission, especially descrip- 
tions of practices in their schools which they believe to be unusually sound and 
successful. 

—William G. Carr, Secretary, Educational Policies Commission 
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Full Bread Baskets Make Happy Hearts 


Margaret Cassidy 


James Monroe School, Norfolk, Virginia 


Just a few years ago, upset stomachs after lunch period seemed :.imost 
chronic, but now they are a rarity. This change is due to changes in ihe 
eating conditions in the lunchroom. 

Formerly, the lunch bell rang and all the children of the school had 
access to the lunchroom at the same time. Many children got little or no 
lunch. It was a case of “first come, first served,’’ for the food would often 
give out because of the uncertainty as to how many children would eat in 
the lunchroom. Children who brought lunches from home could be found 
eating almost anywhere. It was not an uncommon sight to see a child 
playing ball, marbles, or jumping rope and eating at the same time. Cleanli- 
ness and health meant nothing. Play was uppermost in the mind of the child. 
Many children went home for lunch, wanting something hot. These children 
ate hurriedly so as to avoid being late to school or in order to go back in 
time to play. All of these bad features caused upset stomachs and poor class 
work as well as loss of time. 

In 1942, the James Monroe School pioneered a change in lunchroom 
tactics. Working on the theory that healthy minds and bodies make happy 
children, the complete lunchroom period has been revised. Instead of all 
classes going into the lunchroom at the same time, the school is divided 
into three groups. The primary grades go to the lunchroom first, followed 
by the fourth and fifth grades and lastly the sixth and seventh grades. 

Each group goes to the basement and washes up before eating. This is 
supervised by teachers. Each period in the lunchroom is twenty minutes, 
with ten minutes between periods. This gives time for cleaning up the tables 
and preparing the food for the next group. 

All children—those who bring lunches from home, as well as those who 
buy in the lunchroom—eat in the lunchroom. Very few pupils go home to 
lunch now. The teachers supervise the buying so as to insure a properly 
balanced lunch and a wise choice of foods. Each teacher eats with her pupils. 

The lunches are served cafeteria style. The counter with the hot plates 
is first in the line and children are strongly urged to buy something hot. 
Next come the sandwiches and salads, with milk and desserts last. 

A teacher serves as chairman for each group. After all the children have 
been served, the chairman flashes the lights. This is a signal for silence and 
a blessing is said by all present. The first and third groups recite a little 
prayer. The second group sings a little blessing. Complete silence is not 
maintained during the meal, but loud talking and laughing is prohibited. 

The lunchroom itself is very attractively furnished and decorated. The 
tables have cherry-red linoleum tops. At the windows are curtains of red 
and white checked gingham. On the walls are scenes from Mother Goose, 
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painted by the upper grade children. Members of the P. T. A. serve the 
lunches. 

The lunchroom is very fortunate in having Mrs. Edith Kelly as dietitian. 
She is a splendid cook and manager, and her services have meant much in 
the success of the lunchroom. 

From the number of visitors who have come to see our lunchroom in 
action,.it is not too much to say that the Monroe plan is a complete success. 


t 





HAVE YOU A HOBBY? 


Would you like to collect sculptured medals of great 

men and women who have made and are still making 

the history of America and are working to preserve 
democracy? 


The Medal-of-the-Month Club, through the medium of a new educational 
program, introduces into the collector’s world a fascinating hobby—the col- 
lection of sculptured medals. The subjects of the medals are the lives of great 
men and women in all fields of endeavor. Just a hobby, but truly far-reaching, 
for in these days of stress it is especially necessary that our youth should be 
fully acquainted with their own country—with its history and should learn 
of the great men and women who have made it what it is. Almost magically 
history can be taught through art, and the lives of the very young can be 
moulded by the examples set before them. 

The Medals of the Month are a series of miniatures of a museum collection 
made by outstanding American sculptors. They have value as art pieces as well 
as awards for achievement. 

These medals are used in schools as awards for outstanding achievement in 
any field of work. A school may utilize these medals as monthly awards for 
special achievement in goals set by the pupils and approved by the teacher 
guide. You can start a Club in your own school, neighborhood, library, or place 
of business. Your family, teacher, friend or employer would enjoy knowing 
about the Medal-of-the-Month Club. Every one in your community is a poten- 
tial collector—many parents and teachers will want to be the first to introduce 
this new educational hobby. 

A Club consists of ten or more members who subscribe for the series—six 
medals to a series. Each Club will receive a medal award to be presented to the 
Club each time a new Medal is issued and may be disposed of as the Club elects. 

Accompanying the medals is a small illustrated booklet containing a bio- 
graphical sketch of the hero represented by the medal. 

For further information write to: Felicity Buranelli, 15 West 67th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
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Eighth Annual Conference on Elementary 
Education 


Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 


The Department of Elementary School Principals of the National 
Education Association has for eight summers (immediately following the 
Convention or the Representative Assembly of the N.E.A.) held a con- 
ference on elementary education to which have been invited all people who 
are interested in this subject. These conferences have been held in co- 
operation with some university from which two credits have been given for 
the two weeks’ work. 

The Eighth Annual Conference on Elementary Education, sponsored 
by the Department of Elementary School Principals, was held at Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York, July 8-19, 1946. Its theme was built around 
the topic, “Strengthening World Organization—The Function of the Ele- 
mentary Schools’’. Dean Harry Ganders and Dr. C. W. Hunnicutt, Professor 
of Education, had planned an exceptionally fine program. The morning 
sessions were devoted to lectures and discussions by eminent educators and 
the afternoons to seminar group meetings. These seminar groups were on 
the following subjects: 


i. Administrative responsibilities for a school program of world goodwill. 

2. Child development and world understanding—ages at which various 
attitudes and understandings can be developed. 

. Children’s literature adapted to world goodwill. 

. Curriculum materials in promoting world goodwill 

. Effects of technology on world relations. 

. Techniques of teaching inter-group relations. 

World goodwill beginning in the school community. 

. World goodwill through the social studies. 

In-service improvement of effectiveness in teaching world goodwill. 

. Developing readiness for world understanding—our task begins at home. 


_ 


The limited dormitory space was filled by one hundred sixty-five ele- 
mentary school principals, teachers, supervisors, assistant superintendents, 
superintendents, and college professors, representing twenty-two states. 

Each one has received a copy of the Volume of Proceedings, which con- 
tains the speeches of all lecturers and summaries of the seminar meetings. 

The officers of the Department are planning to hold a Ninth Annual 
Conference on Elementary Education during the summer of 1947. Announce- 
ment of the place and program will appear in THE NATIONAL ELE 
MENTARY PRINCIPAL. 





Additional copies of the Volume of Proceedings of the Eighth Annual 
Conference on Elementary Education are available for $2.00 a copy. 


—— 
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A Cooperative Approach to the Professional 
Staff Meeting 


Betty H. Irish 


Stanford University, Stanford University, California 


The professional staff meeting is probably the oldest and the most used 
method employed for the local in-service growth of teachers. Its effectiveness 
rests largely upon the ability of the building principal. He is responsible for 
making clear the purposes of the meeting, and for directing organization to- 
ward achieving those purposes. 


Purposes of the Staff Meeting—The staff meeting is directed primarily 
toward the improvement of instruction. It will be improved if teachers have 
been stimulated professionally. As they participate in group thinking and in 
group discussion they may become interested in keeping anecdotal records. 
Or they may organize their knowledge about child growth and development 
into more usable form, They may become conscious of opportunities for utiliz- 
ing the local community to enrich social studies programs and improve public 
relations. Or they may be stimulated to make explicit and personal their phi- 
losophies of education and the practices of teaching which devolve therefrom. 

The quality of teaching is also improved when teachers have been stimulated 
to make personal growth. Learning to play golf, discovering that archery is fun, 
listening to music, looking at pictures, enjoying friends and laughing with 
them—all these contribute to enriched personality. Most teachers don’t have 
enough fun. Although such activities are assumed not to be within the scope 
of the usual professional meeting, a thoughtful administrator might well con- 
sider whether the members of his staff are not more in need of such stimulation 
than they are of further discussion of specific professional matters. 

The staff meeting improves instruction by contributing to improved faculty 
relationships as teachers begin to work together or as they begin to have fun 
together. Most teachers are highly individualistic in a world which is demand- 
ing increased skill in working with other people. Most of them are imbued with 
the competitive spirit which permeates our culture. At few points in their pro- 
fessional training they have done more than listen. They have had little oppor- 
tunity to practice the group approach to the solution of group difficulties. Most 
teachers can define and describe democratic behavior. They hold firmly to the 
democratic ideal—verbally—but they cannot use effectively the procedures 
which implement democratic action. Because they do not use this cooperative 
approach in solving their own problems, they use it with difficulty in their 
classrooms. Until they themselves can work democratically with each other, 
there is little hope that they can help children to learn to live democratically. 


Organizing the Staff Meeting—Teachers, like all people in this world, 
learn what they live. It is the obligation of every principal to set the stage for 
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the staff meeting so carefully that the desired learning will take place—so that 
teachers will live, and consequently learn, the democratic techniques involved 
in group planning and participation. The elements of the effective staff meeting 
are neither novel nor obscure. They parallel closely the conditions of any other 
learning situation. 

Quality and quantity of group learning are directly related to the kind and 
amount of participation by individual group members. Therefore, the principal 
must stimulate as wide a response as possible in any discussion. He must spread 
committee responsibility among as many members of the group as possible, but 
there must be a real need for every committee appointed. 

In helping to allocate responsibility the principal must consider the indi- 
vidual needs, abilities, and interests of the teachers. Any particular staff may 
have widely varying membership. There is the young teacher who makes up in 
enthusiasm what she lacks in experience. There is the skeptical teacher, to 
whom the word “philosophy” is cause for battle. One teacher reads Fortune 
and the New Yorker, while another reads the Ladies Home Journal. One is 
both willing and able to help in any group undertaking. Another may seem 


to gain great personal satisfaction from sabotaging any suggestion for activity. - 


At times the individual differences may seem irreconcilable. In present prac- 
tice they are often ignored. Yet effective learning can proceed only if these 
differences are taken into consideration. 

A wise principal will visualize the program of meetings in terms of a year’s 
work, and he will plan with his staff to that end. He will realize that the best 
initial stimulus is found in the act of group planning. This implies very careful 
organization of his own ideas in preparation for the first meeting. He must be 
ready to present one or more usable suggestions on real issues existing in the 
local situation. 

The clearer the principal’s thinking, the greater must be his self-restraint. 
The temptation to shape events to his pre-conceived pattern will be tremendous. 
The initial success of the cooperative venture’ depends upon the leader’s 
ability to obtain suggestions from the group. His skill will consist largely in his 
ability to refrain from offering his plan until it is apparent that his suggestion 
is presented as one of a number of alternatives. At the same time he must be 
ready to fill any gaps in discussion, integrate suggestions which remain 
nebulous, and interpret existing areas of agreement when conflict arises. 


Suggestions for Procedure—The principal should call the first meeting 
of the year at a time which will presumably be convenient for the greater 
number of the staff. There is no “really convenient” time for a staff meeting. 
Monday afternoon or Friday afternoon should be avoided. Evening meetings 
are rarely desired. It is important, however, that the block of time available be 
long enough for a short social hour at which simple refreshments are served, a 
short business meeting, and the regular professional program. This seems to 


indicate that any period shorter than two hours is insufficient. It is probably 
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better to hold meetings less frequently and to use a larger block of time in each 
case, for an atmosphere of haste results in tension. 

All teachers should be requested to attend the initial meeting, which should 
be held in the pleasantest room available. At this first meeting the time for 
regularly scheduled meetings will be set by the teachers. It would follow that 
attendance at further sessions be on a voluntary basis, although curiously 
enough the only available research indicates that teachers themselves prefer a 
policy of compulsory attendance! In any event, the climate of opinion must be 
such that teachers wish to attend most of the meetings. 

The first business of the organization meeting is to elect a chairman and 
secretary for the term or semester. The next order of business is discussion of 
possible programs for the year. This may well be approached from the stand- 
point of expressed interests rather than from the point of view of existing prob- 
lems. As interests are followed, problems are likely to be defined, for problems 
grow out of areas of interest. If the suggestion does not come from the group, 
the principal may suggest that the chairman and secretary, as stéering com- 
mittee, meet with him to arrange the schedule. It is the responsibility of the 
steering committee to arrange a flexible program which provides both variety 
and interest. 

Group indifference may disappear as the programs prove interesting, but a 
new problem will probably arise to take its place. This is the problem of con- 
flict within the group. People who cannot agree have advanced one stage beyond 
those who are too indifferent to disagree, but they are not yet able to act co- 
operatively. Courtis has analyzed group conflicts to include three types :? inten- 
tional conflict, irrational conflict, and reasoned conflict. It is probable that all 
three of these types will be evident in any group which does not understand the 
techniques of working together. 


Dealing With Group Conflict—Intentional conflicts, according to Courtis, 
cannot be harmonized. They arise when individuals who take pride in “never 
changing their mind” try to impose their will upon the group. Courtis recom- 
mends exclusion from the group as the only remedy in this case. This poses a 
very neat problem for an administrator. Circumstances demand that all the 
teachers in a building work together for the ensuing school year. This fact 
makes the exclusion of any teacher from the staff group not only undesirable 
but almost impossible. Moreover, the administrator would be wise not to be 
too ready to assume that a conflict is intentional. He and the other members of 
the group must display great patience in dealing with the individual who seems 
to provoke this conflict. Frequently such an individual is an extremely un- 
happy person. Increasing this unhappiness through exclusion will rarely change 
the total pattern of behavior. It certainly will not contribute fo total group 





1C. E. Blume, “How to Conduct Faculty Meetings” Nations Schools 26:22-4. November 1940. 

2S. A. Courtis, Cooperation—Its Nature, Evolution, and Practice cited Heise, Bryan, Effects of In- 
struction in Cooperation on the Attitudes and Conduct of Children, University of Michigan Monographs 
in Education No. 2, 1942 (January) Ann Arbor, Michigan p. 2. 
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security or morale, even though staff meetings may seem more pleasant. If at- 
tendance at professional meetings is voluntary, it is probable that this individ- 
ual will fail to attend most meetings—in which case no pressure should be ap- 
plied to compel attendance. 

Irrational conflicts are the result of strong emotion, such as anger, fear, or 
egoistic need for self-assertion. The causes of irrational conflict, like those of 
intentional conflict, are often the result of previous conditioning and quite un- 
related to the specific incident arousing conflict. The cause must often be sought 
in those basic social needs related to a sense of belonging to the group, or to 
success within the group. The individual who once experiences the satisfaction 
of well-deserved group admiration and approval has made strides toward mas- 
tering an inclination toward irrational conflict. Meanwhile friendliness and 
laughter “with—not at” will help to minimize group tension. 

Reasoned conflicts occur when members of the group do not understand 
the meaning or intent of other members. They may be harmonized by courteous 
discussion which makes the facts in question clear, or reveals the area in which 
additional facts are needed. A difference in interpretation of facts should be 
recognized. It should lead to experimental test of the different possibilities 
until the best interpretation can be determined. 

Harmonization of conflict requires a cooperating attitude from each mem- 
ber, a true respect for the personality of every other member founded upon 
humility and sympathetic understanding. Harmonization of conflict is based 
upon a desire to know the truth, and a willingness to be objective in the search 
for truth. Conflicts should be avoided if possible, but when they do occur they 
should be dealt with rationally. 

Conflicts must be harmonized before a consensus of opinion can be obtained. 
The political concept of majority rule is basic to our democratic state. This 
concept sometimes obscures the fact that no group acts cooperatively when the 
course of action is decided by majority vote which fails to take into considera- 
tion the desires and opinions of a large minority. The minority must be con- 
vinced. It cannot be coerced. Successful group action rarely rests upon parlia- 
mentary procedures, but upon unanimity or practical unanimity which results 
when conflicts have been harmonized through free discussion. 

The techniques of the cooperative approach to the professional meeting are 
not mastered in one meeting or two. They may not be learned during the whole 
of the first year. But each attempt lays the groundwork for further progress, 
until finally the administrator and his staff may evaluate their work and find it 
good. They will find that they have built together an esprit de corps which 
makes friendship, happiness, and security possible among the members of the 
staff—a spirit which becomes evident in improvement of every phase of the in- 
structional program. As they have mastered the skills involved in working to 
gether they have grown personally and professionally. They have learned to 
use a tool which has limitless possibilities for further use—the democratic tool 
of group action. 
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Report on the Fourth Session of the 
UNRRA Council 


March-April, 1946 


Mason A. Stratton 


Director of Elementary Education, Public Schools, Atlantic City, New Jersey 


It was the privilege of the writer to attend the recent meetings in Atlantic 
City of the Fourth Session of the Council of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration as a “Special Representative” of the National 
Education Association. There were fifty organizations of national or interna- 
tional importance given the courtesy of such representation. The selection of 
these organizations was based on the fact that they had, as an important part 
of their programs, some project of international scope. 

In addition to attending the regular meetings of the Council and various 
committees, we were given frequent opportunity to meet in our own special 
sessions to hear discussions on various aspects of the work of UNRRA in the 
several areas where it has functioned. These sessions were planned and or- 
ganized by Staff Representatives from the United States Department of State. 
The discussions were led by workers from the field, by officials whose re- 
sponsibility it is to plan and organize the relief work, and by members of the 
United States Delegation sitting in at the Council meetings. 

The world is well informed regarding the discussions and conclusions at 
the Council meetings, for the press and radio kept this information up-to-date 
as it took place. I do want to report my impressions, some of the highlights of 
the Representatives’ sessions, together with an appeal to our membership to 
cooperate in any project which our association assumes in connection with the 
relief and rehabilitation work. 


We were impressed with the sincerity and intenseness of purpose mani- 
fested from the start, that the UNRRA has a serious job to do and the dele- 
gates were assembled to do the planning efficiently and effectively. 


We were impressed with the seriousness of the needs in devastated areas. 
These needs, in order of importance, were chiefly for foods, clothing, shelter, 
resettlement. 

Causes beyond man’s control—drought, hurricane. typhoon, freezing, floods 
—had tragically reduced the food supplies which had been depended upon to 
meet the needs of starving millions. Disrupted transportation lines, inaccessibil- 
ity of some remote areas which needed foods. as well as black market opera- 
tions, have handicapped the distribution of such supplies as were available. 


We were impressed by the fortitude of the starving peoples, which was 
revealed by the delegates in their appeals and by motion pictures showing the 
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conditions in the camps of Displaced Persons and the scenes of desolation in 
the homelands. 


We were impressed by the unity of purpose of each and every delegation to 
secure the most fulfillment of UNRRA’s purpose. Though the delegations 
differed, often, in the means, the sources and the policies, they always came to 
a commonly accepted plan or program with a minimum of disagreement and 
maximum of courtesy. 


We were impressed by the eagerness on the part of the staff of the Depart- 
ment of State and group of advisers to clarify to us their plans, their problems, 
and to secure the help of our advice in the light of what our special association 
programs stood for. For these conferences we owe appreciation to Mr. Chester 
S. Williams, Assistant Chief, Division of Public Liaison, Department of State; 
to Mr. Williams’ able assistant, Miss Doris H. Cochrane; and to Mr. A. E. Cas- 
grain, Chief of Groups Liaison, Office of Public Information for UNRRA, who 
organized the conference for us. 


We were impressed that UNRRA was functioning to care for al! peoples 
even beyond its basic program of relief. As a representative of the National 
Education Association, I was interested in the fact that every effort is made to 
give some assistance in the promotion and reestablishment of educational facili- 
ties. The support of the National Education Association in furthering these 
efforts was pledged. 

All too briefly, the highlights of the Session can be summarized as follows: 


1. Millions of people in all areas are starving and must starve even though 
assistance is expedited to them. 

2. Food procurement depends on organized planning to increase produc- 
tion and a strict conservation of the present supply, together with im- 
mediate curtailment of consumption and an increase immediately in 
transportation of available food to areas where needed. 

3. Extensive assistance by way of machinery, ‘tools, and leadership is 
needed and being sent to aid liberated peoples to reestablish themselves. 

4. Camps for Displaced Persons are well organized in spite of much too 
meager facilities for health and comfort. Motion pictures showed or- 
ganization of some of these camps in desert areas and how the children 
in them were being organized to study. Because of lack of supplies 
and equipment, children were forced to use sand for their slates—the 
teachers giving lessons only from memory. 

5. Young people in wartorn countries who are anxious to become doctors 
or to be trained for other professions, are studying in ruined college 
buildings, in unheated rooms with books almost extinct and food 
rationed on a subsistence basis. Teachers rely only on memory and 
makeshift equipment. 

6. Repatriation of approximately six million persons has already been ac- 
complished. This work continues so that less than half a million persons 
will remain to be repatriated by next fall. 

7. In China, UNRRA is cooperating with the China National Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. There are 40,000,000 displaced persons 
in China. 


——, 
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The State Department leaders planned one evening for the Representatives 
on Educational Problems. We were privileged to hear on this occasion 


Dr, George F. Zook, American Council on Education 

Mr. Charles Alspach, Deputy Director, Welfare Division, Bureau of Services 
Dr. Ben Cherrington, Chairman, Committee on International Relations, NEA 
Mr. Richard Brown, Deputy Chief, Bureau of Services 

Mr, Stanley Vivian, Preparatory Commission of UNESCO 

Miss Hansi Pollak, Deputy Director, Services, German Operation 


Mr. Charles Ernst, Chief, Group and Organization Branch, Contributed Supplies 
Division, UNRRA 


In general, this discussion can be summarized in these main points: 


1. UNRRA’s major concern has had to be in the matter of food and medical supplies 
because of the extreme urgency. It has begun to organize and give attention to edu- 
cational and cultural rehabilitation. 


2. UNRRA is cooperating with UNESCO, UNESCO is functioning to determine 
needs and to recommend procedures. 


3. The greatest needs are: 

(a) Books on all levels. 

(b) School furniture and equipment. 

(c) Visual aids equipment since more individuals can benefit at one time. 

(d) In the Far East the teacher shortage is acute. The teachers receive less than 
laborers, therefore, give up teaching. A small contribution of American money 
would subsidize teachers in China and make it possible to hold them in the 
profession. One suggestion was that various American schools agree to adopt 
a Chinese teacher. 


(e) Duplicator equipment for use in areas where books are not accessible. 


The importance of the situation as regards food, clothing, assistance in 
rehabilitating the areas in industry and agriculture, together with a program of 
resettlement and repatriation, cannot be exaggerated. The difficulties which are 
present in meeting this problem must be recognized so that delays in procedures 
will be understood. Cooperation of all agencies is essential. Our National Edu- 
cation Association can do an excellent service by informing through its publi- 
cations. It can select some major project and assume full responsibility for its 
successful completion. Our school forces are powerful when mustered around 
a common humanitarian interest. In such cases the giver reaps much in spiritual 
growth and world understandings. 

No report of the Fourth Session of the Council of UNRRA would be com- 
plete without mention of the work and leadership of its first Director General, 
Honorable Herbert H. Lehman. Mr. Lehman has created a lasting memorial 
for himself in the hearts of those millions of souls who have received benefits 
from UNRRA. Countries so helped will always remember that he put into 
action those forces which were essential to their existence. 

It was a privilege and an honor to represent the National Education As- 
sociation along with the other representatives. 
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American Education Week 


The week beginning November 10 has been designated for the twenty- 
sixth observance of American Education Week. It will be the occasion for all 
citizens to visit their schools and to give serious thought to the theme selected 
for this year’s observance, “Education for the Atomic Age.” 

Plays—Two plays have been made available for American Education 
Week programs by the NEA. The one for elementary grades was written by 
Professor Solomon Simonson of Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. It is entitled The Circus or the Jungle and symbolizes the need of co- 
operation among the nations. 

The junior and senior high school play, America—Unlimited, was written 
by Lydia Ickler of the Philadelphia schools. It features the brotherhood theme. 
These plays are appropriate for use during the entire school year. 

Movie Trailer—The 1946 movie trailer developed by the NEA for Amer- 
ican Education Week is entitled Education for the Atomic Age. Lowell 
Thomas, narrator. The showing of this film during November 10-16 and the 
previous week will help to deliver the message of education to thousands who 
may not be reached thru other AEW activities. Most theater managers are glad 
to cooperate with local school people in this AEW project. 

Scripts and Recordings—Educational interpretation is one of the major 
programs of American Education Week. Radio offers an effective medium 
for taking the message of the schools to the public. The NEA has made several 
recordings and scripts available for the use of local radio stations. 

Radio scripts are also available for use as skits over school record-playing 
systems and radio. 

An Invitation—This is the title of a leaflet to be used in inviting parents 
and citizens to visit the schools during American Education Week. This 8- 
page, illustrated, 3 x 434 inch leaflet, leaves space on the front for addressing 
it to parents or citizens by either pupil or teacher. Back page space is also 
left for any local message. 

It Pays—This is the title of a 16-page, 3 x 5 inch leaflet just issued by the 
National Education Association in connection with American Education 
Week. Each page is about one-half illustration, accompanied by one sen- 
tence in large type based upon the findings of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce in its noteworthy publication, Education—An Investment in People, 
which provides evidence of the economic values of education. This leaflet 
should have a mass distribution among laymen. 

Education—A Mighty Force—A pocket size reprint of the pamphlet, 
Education—A Mighty Force, has just been made available by the National 
Education Association for the purpose of mass nationwide distribution in con- 
nection with American Education Week. This publication was widely ac- 
claimed by lay and educational leaders in its original limited distribution. 

For further information on any of this material write to the National Edv- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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National Emergency Conference on Teacher 


Preparation and Supply 


Hazel Sizer! 


Principal, Central School, South Charleston, West Virginia 


. 

The status of teaching has become a national problem of first importance. 
Competent teachers have left the profession by the hundreds of thousands. 
Turnover rose to new heights during the war and continues at high level 
since the war. Too few keen young people are entering teacher education. 
More than a hundred thousand persons with substandard certificates are 
now employed in local school systems. 

Wartime afflictions have been superimposed on pre-war conditions which 
sapped professional strength. The schools have endured periodic swings from 
over-supply of certified teachers to teacher shortages. 

The conference was organized for working purposes into seventeen 
groups, each group studying a major problem area, namely: 


Recruitment as Related To Teacher Preparation And Supply 

. Guidance as Related To Teacher Preparation And Supply 

. Selection as Related To Teacher Preparation And Supply 

. Pre-Service Education of Elementary Teachers 

Pre-Service Education of Secondary Teachers 

. Certification as Related To Teacher Preparation And Supply 

. Placement, Employment And Induction of Teachers 

In-Service Education of Teachers 

. Personal Satisfaction in Teaching 

10. Working Conditions as Related To Teacher Preparation And Supply 
11. Salaries as Related To Teacher Preparation And Supply 

12. Tenure And Retirement as Related’"To Teacher Preparation And Supply 
13. Achieving Public Recognition for Teaching 

14. Professional Standards of Teacher Preparing Institutions 

15, Finance as Related To Teacher Preparation And Supply 

16. Research as Related To Upgrading The Profession 

17. Preparation of Faculty Members in Teacher Educating Institutions 


COMAMN PWN 


The committee recommended: 


1. A special and aggressive effort should be organized to give college 
teaching its rightful place with other professions in high school and college 
programs of guidance, and in the guidance of teachers in service. 


2. Graduate schools should, cooperatively with colleges and departments 
of education, develop criteria and determine the interest and fitness of 
graduate students to be excellent teachers. 


3. Planning graduate curricula for college teaching. 





1Miss Sizer represented the Department of Elementary School Principals at this Conference, which was 
held at Chautauqua, New York, June 28-29, 1946. 
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4. Types of activity recommended for in-service program are: 
(a) Participation in evaluating, in planning, and in policymaking with 


regard to the college program. 

(b) Working with secondary and elementary school people, and with 
community groups in the college’s service area on problems and 
projects which are of common concern. 

(c) Workshops, conferences, work with consultants, ,intervisitations, 
travel participation in professional and civic organizations. 

(d) Writing, research, and further study. 

(e) Faculty meetings cogperatively planned by the faculty to serve its 


real needs and interests. 


It is hoped that the recommendations of the conference can be carried 
out successfully and that better qualified and interested people will enter 


the teaching profession in the future. 





NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
BULLETIN 


The National Geographic Society 
announces that the publication of the 
Geographic School Bulletins will be 
resumed for the 1946-47 school year 
on October 7. Each of the 30 weekly 
issues will continue to contain five 
articles and seven illustrations or 
maps. Nearly 35,000 teachers used the 
Bulletins last year for accurate, up- 
to-date material on places, peoples, in- 
dustries, commodities, national bound- 
ary and government changes, and sci- 
entific development, in the news. The 
publication is one of the National Geo- 
graphic Society’s leading educational 
features. The twenty-five cent sub- 
scription fee merely covers the mail- 
ing and handling charges. Other costs 
are borne by the Society’s educational 
fund. 

To assure receipt of copies for the 
next school year, the Society is urging 
subscribers to place their orders early. 
Write to the National Geographic So- 
ciety, Washington 6, D. C. 


THE AMERICAN 
CONTINENTS 


The American Continents, which is 
the second book in the series Man in 
His World, is concerned with the peo- 
ples of the New World in their respec- 
tive homelands. It is keyed to a some- 
what higher level, of course, than that 
followed in the first book. Man lives in 
an ever-changing world, not in a static 
world. Geography is an evolutionary 
subject. It is so presented here. 

Though Canada and Latin America 
are treated far more briefly than the 
United States in this book, it is be- 
lieved that the essential facts and ideas 
concerning them from the standpoint 
of children in this country, are cov- 
ered. We feel that you will be particu- 
larly interested in the treatment given 
the historical geography of the United 
States in the first part of the book. 
This book, like the first of this series, 
Our Big World, is published by Silver 
Burdett Co., 45 East 17th St., New 
York 3, N. Y. 
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Citizenship Conference 


Walter R. Steel' 
Principal, Spring Garden School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


The first National Conference on Citizenship, sponsored by the National 
Education Association, was held in Philadelphia on May seventeenth and 
eighteenth. This meeting was called, planned, and directed by the National 
Citizenship Committee, with the advice and cooperation of the United 
States Department of Justice and the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. 

Prominent speakers were provided for the general sessions. For discussion 
purposes the Conference was divided into various groups, each working on 
a different phase of Citizenship. The group on which the Department of 
Elementary School Principals was represented had for its topic, ‘“Strength- 
ening the Contribution of the Home to Better American Citizenship.’’ Under 
the able leadership of Mrs. Rhea Eckel, Chairman, the group worked well 
with Mrs. Sidonie M. Gruenberg, Director, Child Study Association of 
America, as Discussion Leader. The findings of this group are very ably 
presented in the conclusion of the report prepared by Dr. R. J. Colbert, 
University of Wisconsin, Bureau of Community Development. it is as 
follows: 

“A program of action must have as its cornerstone faith in the future. 
With the restoration of this faith perhaps we shall also achieve unity for 
peace and progress. A growing army of people in all walks of life is now 
placing the building of citizenship as among the first tasks of the peace. 
With the courage and steadfastness born of such a great purpose—working 
in freedom as one people—we can build strong foundations deep and wide 
and lasting. 

“The spiritual power of human kind—the grand team work of all our 
citizens, children, young men and women, older men and women—lies in 
translating the magnificent religious and political faith of America into the 
living community, its home, its streets, its music, its daily work—in short, 
its total life. 

“Democracy is the miracle of little people becoming great people through 
free common action. This, I think, is what we all have come to see in these 
stirring hours together. Each of us is commissioned, not by any dictator, 
but commissioned by the common vision and faith that has grown up in 
these meetings—to return home—get going and give our best.”’ 

All groups met for the final session on the afternoon of May eighteenth. 
The various groups were unanimous in their decision that the Conference 
was not only worthwhile but that its work was so important that similar 
conferences should be held in the future and that persons interested in this 
part of American life should be present at such Conferences. 





Mr. Steel represented the Department of Elementary School Principals at this Conference. 
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Highway Safety Conference 


Florence Gabriel 
Principal, Malvern School, Shaker Heights, Ohio 


One of the most positive challenges to public action in the United States 
today is the need to'reduce traffic accidents. The number of traffic casualties 
on our streets and highways each year, momentarily lessened by the partici- 
pation in a world conflict, is racing back toward its prewar level. With 
increasing use of the highways in the years ahead, the problem will be 
magnified. Vigorous and concerted action can and will meet this challenge. 
Our approach to the problem of highway safety must be positive and con- 
structive. A completely adequate safety program of state and local govern- 
ments fully supported by the people, both through organizations and as 
individuals, can bring down and hold down the highway casualty list. 
Experience proves that such a purposeful, all-inclusive program of traffic 
safety will lower the accident rate. 

There is no royal road to highway safety. Only through a balanced 
program supported by the public can we produce the desired result. The 
principal elements of a balanced program embrace such positive and prac- 
tical measures as were assigned to various committees of the Highway 
Safety Conference. These committees included groups working on Laws and 
Ordinances, Accident Records, Education, Enforcement, Engineering, Motor 
Vehicle Administration, and Public Information and Organized Public 
Support. 

The Conference recommended that American schools at all levels conduct 
traffic safety programs which will give adequate guidance in accident pre- 
vention to more than 30,000,000 young people, and which will prepare them 
to shoulder their future responsibilities in a motor age. 

Specific recommendations to the elementary schools of the Nation are: 


1. Provide a safe school environment. 

2. Prepare or revise courses of study in safety to emphasize traffic 
problems. Day by day instruction on immediate needs and local situations, 
utilizing such techniques as dramatizations, films, maps, etc., and providing 
opportunity to acquire skillful habits. 

3. Encourage safety activities among student organizations and, if 
needed, organize safety patrols and safety councils. 

4. Coordinate the program with home and community safety activities, 
providing qualified supervisory personnel whenever possible. 


1Miss Gabriel represented the Department of Elementary School Principals at this Conference, which 
was held in Washington, D. C., May 8-10, 1946. 
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Financial Statement 


For Year Ended’ May 31, 1946 


PERMANENT FUND: 





IN Saris Wei aa's ceed coe eaedrneeawoere ame dee $19 472.98 
AR ine pat Pole ia ge 6 See A BA grr Mc re OE oll th a ely fy 1,040.78 
—— $20,513.76 
De OE Or TU Bi, Tb hee rea eee $11,851.59 
RECEIPTS: 
Current Year 8103 Members $3 Each.......... $24 ,409.00 
Advance Members 87 at $3 Each............. 261.00 
A OE, TI oat a 6a avg ne cieoivn woe nace 5,357.81 
SNE OE IR voice on 2 key a Swdleineicone oa 616.25 
30 ,644.06 
$42 ,495.65 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
Printing: 
een Gn 6525 ose iis et eee $ 4,127.05 
Cctoteer FSGS TCG oc ac oc side vc wsscw ess vee 366.54 
Phecneier F9E5 Bete. «oxic csce ceciews swine 368.54 
Be ee ae 396.70 
Reprint ‘‘The Elementary School Principalship— 
a gg hg a rt 190.24 
————— $ 5,449.07 
ee ere ee re ee ee 1,186.97 
Services in Multioranh Section ..:........2 66.60). cee os cisied vices 114.77 
Services in Mailing Section... . i.e. cc de dee see ceviceees 190.53 
on EE RS EC. SE IMS 28 MR Rey eae oe ey eee Pee nas 2,388.92 
Insurance, Stationery, and Supplies...................... 1,553.20 
Stenographic, Clerical Services, and Salaries............... 13 ,335.36 
‘Pear ae GAN «oases kde was 6 Data Vale ln thal a 88 142.40 
Refunds on Memberships and Sales.....................-. 68.57 
Executive Committee, Chicago... .......ccccecceccccessns 1,403.56 
SEN IS cidade apanc ice win brs dined aa henens 542.01 
EE TIE gs 5:0 reine cella kde cote tia oe 980.43 
Share of Sales on Safety Bulletins Paid to National Commis- 
Cite Gal TH Is os dice iS ke cease cakes chess 252.92 
Er err ere $27 ,608.71 
ee OE DE Se, BO ea aoa ocean se tee itecdsedeknbe nie $14,886.94 
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Secretary’s Report 


Buffalo, New York 
June 28-July 1, 1946 


Executive Meetings 


Friday, June 28—9:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m.—The officers and executive committee members 
of the Department of Elementary School Principals of the National Education Association 
met in Parlor C, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, New York to plan the work for the coming year, 
Those present were: Lester J. Nielson, Salt Lake City, Utah, President; Sarah L. Young, 
Oakland, California, First Vice President; Edwon L. Riggs, Phoenix, Arizona, Second Vice 
President; Laura E. Kellar, Portland, Oregon, Third Vice President; Thomas E. Pierce, 
Denton, Texas, Fourth Vice President; Florence Gabriel, Shaker Heights, Ohio, Fifth Vice 
President; Eugene H. Herrington, Denver, Colorado, Marjorie Walters, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, Mrs. Florine H. Elrey, Batavia, New York, and Raymon W. Eldridge, Brookline, 
Massachusetts, Members of the Executive Committee; Herbert C. Hansen, Chicago, 
Illinois, Director, Life Membership Division; and Eva G. Pinkston, Washington, D. C., 
Executive Secretary. Absent: Mason A. Stratton, Atlantic City, New Jersey, Director, 
Professional Relations Division; and Cassie F. Roys, Omaha, Nebraska, Director, Certifica- 
tion Division. 

President Nielson called the meeting to order. A motion was made by Mrs. Elrey and 
seconded by Mr. Harrington that messages be sent to Mr. Stratton and Miss Roys expressing 
the disappointment of the group at their inability to be present. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Miss Walters, seconded by Miss Gabriel that the reading of 
the minutes of the meeting in Chicago, Illinois be omitted. These minutes had been ap- 
proved and printed in the October 1945 issue of THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPAL. Motion carried. 

After a brief statement of some of the problems which are facing elementary education, 
the President asked the Secretary to give her report. The Department had been represented 
at more than 15 State and National Conferences during the year, and the Secretary had 
met with elementary school principals’ groups in 21 cities. 

The Secretary read a letter from Elizabeth Malcolm, New Haven, Connecticut, member 
of the Editorial Committee of the Department, in which Miss Malcolm asked to be relieved 
of the chairmanship of the 1948 Yearbook on ‘The Elementary School Principalship.” 
A motion was made by Miss Gabriel, seconded by Mr. Riggs that Miss Malcolm’s resigna- 
tion be accepted, and that a letter be sent to her expressing the regrets of the officers that 
she has found it necessary to resign and wishing her a speedy recovery of health. Motion 
carried. 

A motion was made by Mr. Riggs, seconded by Miss Young, that the President and 
Secretary be authorized to select the person to fill the vacancy on the Editorial Committee 
caused by Miss Malcolm’s resignation. Motion carried. 

In order to help members of the Editorial Committee select topics of greatest interest 
to elementary school principals, members of the official family submitted to the Secretary 
topics in which they believe there is a pertinent interest. 

A motion was made by Miss Young, seconded by Miss Walters, that the meeting 
adjourn at the end of the morning session in memory of Robert H. Edgar, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, Past President of the Department, who passed away December 15, 1946. 
Motion carried. 


Afternoon session—A motion was made by Miss Gabriel, seconded by Mr. Eldridge, - 


that the Department continue during 1946-47 to send a complimentary copy of a former 
yearbook to new members of the Department of Elementary School Principals. Motion 
carried. 

Early in the Spring the Headquarters Office had sent a questionnaire to 200 principals 
from various sections of the United States asking them to check, in order of preference, the 
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topics they would like discussed in the different issues of THE NATIONAL ELEMEN- 
TARY PRINCIPAL next year. The five topics receiving the greatest number of votes were: 
1. The Policy of Promotion and Failure in the Elementary School 
2. Improving the Organization for Learning Within the Classroom 
3. Building Wholesome Relations: Pupil-Pupil, Teacher-Pupil, etc. 
4. In-Service Growth of Teachers and Principals 
5. Pupil Participation in the Operation of the School 


A motion was made by Mr. Herrington, seconded by Mrs. Elrey, that the Secretary 
present these topics, if possible, in THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL. 
Motion carried. President Nielson appointed a committee for each of the above topics, and 
asked each committee to prepare an outline for the topic assigned. 

The question of revising the bulletin on VISUAL EDUCATION, published in 1937 
was discussed. It was voted that Mr. Herrington see this bulletin on Audio-Visual Education 
through to publication. 

A motion was made by Dr. Pierce, seconded by Miss Gabriel, that the bulletin, ‘“The 
Role of Speech in the Elementary School,” which is being prepared by a Committee under 
the auspices of Dr. W. Hayes Yeager, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, be sent 
complimentary to 1946-47 members of the Department and be available to non-members 
for $1.00 per copy. Motion carried. This bulletin is expected to be ready for distribution 
early in October. 

Mr. Hansen gave a report on life membership in the Department. The Department 
now has 334 life members, 233 of which are paid in full. During the four years in which 
members have had the privilege of purchasing a life membership for the price of a War 
Bond or Savings Bond ($37.50), 89 principals have taken advantage of this offer. A motion 
was made by Mrs. Elrey, seconded by Miss Walters, that the Department continue another 
year to offer life memberships for the price of a Savings Bond ($37.50), which amount will 
be used to purchase a Savings Bond in the name of the Department. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Mr. Hansen, seconded by Mr. Eldridge, that the Department 
present a life membership to S. D. Shankland, Executive Secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, for his splendid services to the Department throughout 
the years. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Dr. Pierce, seconded by Mr. Hansen, that the Secretary be 
selected to present this life membership to Mr. Shankland. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Miss Kellar, seconded by Miss Young, that Mr. Hansen's 
report on life membership be accepted. Motion carried. 

Meeting recessed until Saturday morning at 9:00 o’clock. 


Saturday, June 29—9:00 a.m.-4:00 p.m.—The officers assembled in Parlor B, Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, New York. 

President Nielson called the meeting to order and the Secretary resumed the discussion 
of her report. 

A motion was made by Mr. Eldridge, seconded by Mr. Riggs that the membership 
quotas for 1946-47 be based on a ten percent increase over the total memberships for each 
state achieved this year, but in no case to be less than the quota for 1945-46. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Mr. Hansen, seconded by Dr. Pierce that Mildred Lucas be 
made Administrative Assistant at the Headquarters Office, having the responsibility of the 
office while the Secretary is in the field. Motion carried. 

Miss Gabriel gave her report of the meeting of the President’s Safety Conference, 
Washington, D. C., May 8-10, 1946. A motion was made by Mrs. Elrey, seconded by Miss 
Kellar, that appreciation be expressed to Miss Gabriel for attending this meeting and for 
the fine report she gave. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Miss Walters, seconded by Miss Young that the Department 
hold a Ninth Annual Conference on Elementary Education, and that the place be selected 
by the Secretary and the President after the meeting place of the National Education 
Association’s Representative Assembly is announced. Motion carried. 

Because the Department has received many requests for affiliations with State and 
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Local Associations, the problem of affiliations was discussed quite thoroughly. President 
Nielson appointed a committee, with Dr. Pierce as chairman, to study this problem during 
this next year. 

Mr. Hansen, Chairman of the Budget Committee, presented the following proposed 
budget for 1946-47: 


RE TL OE EL Pe Yar SL Oe ER a, CIR Se ee Pe $ 34,000 

Estimated Expenditures: 
Cit Re cet snd chak ehamecaeseln auck' bbe i iee Weed $ 7,000 
NS Mig SS cme re hte OST Gs cbs del eames 7,000 
LESS Sod ET One Se i ee ee cree ee ce ae 14,500 
Ee Cee ng Pree are re 100 
I INS O55 ah 215s) s(oureis oteeaiieass 4p ones 600 
ND SN ie aes sa wenden yield cede dewmees 1,500 
NIE Sele cbs Hae x Sew ik oe te ele adios Raedees 300 
i i a es nelle ul wid 3 ,000 

Tn I TI 5s aio os ib os dah ek despa tew eed doko $34 ,000 


A motion was made by Mr. Hansen, seconded by Mr. Eldridge that this proposed 
budget be accepted. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Mr. Eldridge, seconded by Miss Kellar that the Executive 
Secretary be given the authority to reorganize the office in any way in which it would 
benefit the progress of the Department and that she be permitted to employ additional help. 
Motion carried. 

Meeting recessed until Sunday, June 30. 

Sunday, June 30—9:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m.—The officers assembled in Parlor C, Hotel 
Statler. Mr. Hansen and President Nielson gave reports on the meeting of the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges, which they attended as representatives of the Department 
at Chautauqua, New York, June 17-27, 1946. This conference was composed of Deans of 
Schools of Education, Professors of Teachers Colleges, and others interested in teacher 
training and preparation. A motion was made by Miss Gabriel, seconded by Mrs. Elrey, 
that Mr. Hansen and Mr. Nielson be thanked for reporting so splendidly. Motion carried. 

An invitation to join the Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education was received 
from its chairman, Dr. Karl W. Bigelow. A motion was made by Mr. Herrington, seconded 
by Mr. Riggs, that the Department of Elementary School Principals accept Dr. Bigelow’s 
invitation to become a member of the Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education but 
that it assume no financial obligations. Motion carried. 

(Meeting recessed from 10:30 a.m. until 1:30 p.m.) | 

The possibility of setting up standards for elementary schools, as presented to the 
Department a few weeks ago, was discussed at length. A motion was made by Mr. Eldridge, 
seconded by Mr. Herrington, that in view of the fact that the Department has in prepara- 
tion its 1948 Yearbook on ‘‘The Elementary School Principalship,”’ and other publications 
dealing with the same subject matter, we feel it advisable to postpone any decision without 
further discussion on standards for elementary schools. Motion carried. 

An announcement was made of the coming convention of the American Association 
of School Administrators in Atlantic City, New Jersey, March 1-6, 1947. A motion was made 
by Mr. Riggs, seconded by Miss Kellar that the officers meet for a two-day executive 
session, and that the Department hold a breakfast and an afternoon session. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Miss Walters, seconded by Mr. Herrington, that the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals add its name to other organizations endorsing the 
statement, “Priorities for UNESCO,” written by Dr. William G. Carr, Secretary, Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, and that a message be sent to Dr. Esther C. Brunauer to that 
effect. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Miss Kellar, seconded by Miss Gabriel, that appreciation be 
expressed: 

. . . to Dr. Frank Hubbard for the part he had in the preparation of the April 

issue of THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL on “Ele- 
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mentary School Buildings,’”’ and for the help he has given the Committee 
on the Principalship. 
. to Dr. Joy E. Morgan, Editor of the NEA Journal, for the generous space 
he gave to the Department in a recent issue of the NEA Journal. 
. . to Dr. Lyle Ashby, NEA Publication Division for including the Depart- 
ment members in his list of key people to receive PUBLIC AND EDU- 
CATION. Motion carried. 


A motion was made by Mr. Herrington, seconded by Miss Walters, that appreciation 
be expressed to our Editorial Committee and Dr. Hazel Davis for the splendid Yearbooks 
given the Department. Miss Frances Belcher has been a member of the Editorial Committee 
for three years and is giving us a fine Yearbook on “Learning World Goodwill in the Ele- 
mentary School” for 1946. Dr. Hazel Davis, Assistant Director of Research, National 
Education Association, has worked with the Editorial Committee for the past two years 
and will continue working with the Committee during the coming year. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Miss Young, seconded by Dr. Pierce, that sincere appreciation 
be expressed to our President and Secretary for the efficient services each has rendered to 
the Department this year. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Miss Kellar, seconded by Dr. Pierce, that sincere appreciation 
be expressed to Miss Young for the splendid contribution she had made to the Department 
during the many years she has served on the official family. Motion carried. 

Meeting adjourned. 


Department Breakfast 


More than 140 elementary school principals and their friends attended the breakfast, 
sponsored by the Buffalo Elementary Principals’ Club, under the leadership of its President, 
Ray W. Smith, Principal, School 43, Buffalo, New York. At this breakfast, which was held 
in the Georgian Room, Hotel Statler, Monday, July 1, 8:00 o’clock, the National Depart- 
ment honored S. D. Shankland, retiring Executive Secretary of the American Association 
of School Administrators. 

President Nielson introduced the distinguished guests at the headtable, and asked 
Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary, National Education Association; Worth McClure, 
University, City, Missouri, and successor to Mr. Shankland; and Henry H. Hill, President, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, to tell of their work with our 
honor guest, S. D. Shankland. The Executive Secretary, Eva G. Pinkston, then presented 
to Mr. Shankland the engraved gold key, representing a life membership in the Department 
of Elementary School Principals. 

President Nielson appointed the following members of the Nominating Committee: 
Raymon W. Eldridge, Brookline, Massachusetts, Chairman; Sarah L. Young, Oakland, 
California; Mrs. Florine Elrey, Batavia, New York; Esther Helbig, Dubuque, Iowa; and 
Norris Bush, Denver, Colorado. ; 

Appreciation was expressed to Mr. Ray W. Smith, Principal, School 43, Buffalo, New 
York, for the splendid arrangements which he made for this get-together breakfast. 


Representatives Meeting 


President Lester J. Nielson asked all Department Representatives and Presidents and 
Secretaries of Principals’ Clubs and Associations to meet for an hour in the Grover Cleveland 
Room of the Hotel Statler immediately following the breakfast of the Department. The 
following persons attended this meeting: R. Voyt Hill, Birmingham, Ala.; Edwon L. Riggs, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Mary Mullen, Alhambra, Calif.; George B. Martin, Berkeley, Calif.; Ella 
L. Riese, Huntington Park, Calif.; Sarah L. Young, Oakland, Calif.; Mrs. Ida F. Coleman, 
West Los Angeles, Calif.; Franklin H. Oetting, Pueblo, Colo.; Eva G. Pinkston, Washington, 
D. C.; Frances Belcher, Clearwater, Fla.; J. Lewis Winegarner, Berwyn, IIl.; Herbert C. 
Hansen, Chicago, IIl.; Charles E. Lykins, Muncie, Ind.; Esther F. Helbig, Dubuque, Ia.; 
W. C. Yeager, Sioux City, Ia.; Loretta R. Doerr, New Orleans, La.; Raymon W. Eldridge, 
Brookline, Mass.; Agnes H. Hedberg, Norwood, Mass.; Mrs. Florine H. Elrey, Batavia, 
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N. Y.; Charles W. Joyce, Rochester, N. Y.; Burt D. Hawks, Utica, N. Y.; Florence Gabriel, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio; Mary D. Rausch, Allentown, Pa.; Thomas E. Pierce, Denton, Texas; 
E. E. Arnaud, San Antonio, Texas; Lester J. Nielson, Salt Lake City, Utah; Lillian M, 
Johnson, Norfolk, Va.; Charlotte Graham, Seattle, Wash.; Mamie B. Stoecker, Seattle, 
Wash.; Mary T. Barrett, Huntington, W. Va.; Genevieve Forsythe, Huntington, W. Va..@ 
Mrs. Mae Cox Wilson, Logan, W. Va. ; Hazel Sizer, St. Albans, W. Va.; and Harold W. 
Peterson, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

President Nielson asked Miss Pinkston, Executive Secretary, Department of Ele.” 
mentary School Principals, to take charge of the meeting. Miss Pinkston presented to each 
a report which gave an account of the Department’s membership by states and a com. | 
parison of membership over the last several years. A very interesting discussion developed | 
as these leaders described the work that is being done in their individual clubs and associa. © 
tions and the special projects which many of the states are endeavoring to develop. 


Business Meeting 


On Monday afternoon, July 1, at 2:00 o’clock, Room 140, Hutchinson Central High 
School was comfortably filled. President Nielson opened the meeting by asking for the” 
following reports: 

Life Membership—Herbert C. Hansen, Chicago, Illinois 
Necrology—Laura E. Kellar, Portland, Oregon 
Nominating Committee—Raymon W. Eldridge, Brookline, Massachusetts 


Mr. Eldridge, Chairman of the Nominating Committee, presented the following” 
nominations for officers for the Department for 1946-47: President, Marjorie Walters, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa; First Vice President, Lester J. Nielson, Salt Lake City, Utah; Second 9 
Vice President, Thomas E. Pierce, Denton Texas; Third Vice President, Florence Gabriel, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio; Fourth Vice President, Edwon L. Riggs, Phoenix, Arizona; Fifth © 
Vice President, Mrs. Blanche L. Schmidt, Dos Palos, California; Executive Committee ~ 
Members: Eugene H. Herrington, Denver, Colorado (for a three-year period), and Laura 7 
E. Kellar, Vanport City Schools, Portland, Oregon (for a four-year period). 

A motion was made by Mr. Eldridge, seconded by Sarah L. Young, Oakland, Cali- 7 
fornia, that the report of the Nominating Committee be accepted. Motion carried. As there | 
were no nominations made from the floor, a motion was made by Herbert Hansen, Chicago, 
Illinois, seconded by Mrs. Florine Elrey, Batavia, New York, that nominations be closed, 7 
Motion carried. A motion was made by Mr. Eldridge, seconded by R. L. Booker, Mobile, 
Alabama that the Secretary be instructed to cast the ballot. Motion carried. 

Following this short business session, those present were privileged to hear two out- 
standing addresses: What the Elementary Schools Should Teach, by Dr. Maycie Southall, 
Professor of Education, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee; and” 
The GI’s Reaction to the Fundamentals by Dr. Karl Berns, Assistant Secretary, National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


Dinner 

The New York State Elementary Principals’ Association, under the leadership of its 
president, Burt D. Hawks, Principal, Kernan School, Utica, New York, planned a dinner 
to which all elementary school principals and their friends were invited. Over 150 people” 
were present in the Chinese Room, Hotel Statler. Mr. Hawks, who presided at the dinner, ) 
asked all to stand and sing the National Anthem, following which Miss Laura E. Kellar, 
Portland, Oregon, asked the blessing. 

Following a delicious meal, Mr. Hawks introduced Mr. Raymond. Arnold, Principal, 
Roosevelt Elementary School, Kenmore, who very ably led the group in singing several 
familiar songs. Miss Walters presented the Past President’s Key to President Nielson 
Mr. Hawks then introduced Dr. William Young, Director of Elementary Education 
Albany, New York, who presented the speaker of the evening, Dr. William E. Blata, 
Institute of Child Study, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada, who gave an inspiring 
talk on ‘‘Education for What?” 


—_ 
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